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TIN PLATE BLACK 


GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


It’s worth while talking with 
a Canco salesman 


VERY Canco salesman has two 
jobs—to sell and to serve. Whether 
he is hunting new business or serving 
current business, his activities involve 


a double function. 


In other words, the Canco salesman is 
agoodexampleofthe moderntypewho 
knows that service and sales are joined 
together in the bonds of necessity. 


Service of the right kind is real to a 
customer, and therefore makes sales. 
It proves to the buyer that the manu- 
facturer is both willing and able to 
follow his goods all along the line of 
distribution to the ultimate consumer. 


Talking sense—and sales 


O the Canco salesman is one who 
knows a great deal about his own 


business, and enough about yours to 
talk sense with you. He knows con- 
tainers, and he knows how containers 
are used—how they are handled, 
filled, closed, shipped. 


More than that, he connects you with 
all the knowledge, all the capacity for 
acquiring new knowledge, all the 
service possibilities of the company he 
represents. And that company, 
making cans for every market for a 
generation, has acquired a great fund 
of experience, has built up great re- 
search and development divisions— 


_ and has learned that only real service 


brings results. 


A Canco salesman will be glad to 
call on you to answer questions, give 
counsel, or do business. 
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Foot of Washington St. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


BETTER THAN EVER. 


The 1922 model of the MONITOR JUMBO Cherry Pitter 
took its users by storm. Never had they seen such magni- 
ficent pitting and their words of praise were spontaneous and 
sincerely spoken. The results are already in evidence- a 
nice lot of orders for these machines for 1923 have already 
been placed. Why rent or lease when you can buy a 
MONITOR Pitter and. own itfor all time. Are you aware 
of the way materials are going up in price? ‘Early buying’ 
looks like mighty good insurance. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 26 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Canadian Plant Baltimore. Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
BERGER & CARTER CO. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. San Francisco, Calif. 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HAMACHEK 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS 


Mauufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Service First 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VA, 
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A DOZEN CAN TALKS — Number Nine 


Claims! 


Yes—we have them. 


We question the veracity of the Can Manufact- 
urer who says he is free from such losses. 


Years ago, we established the custom of ‘setting 
up a reserve each month for customers’ legiti- 
mate claims for imperfect Cans. 


In recent years, the reserve has constantly grown 
—meaning that our losses are diminishing. 


This condition is all the more gratifying as our 
production has increased enormously. 


Consequently, the result that might have been 
expected—the more Cans, the more leaks—has 
been upset. 


Actually the answer has proved to be 
The more Cans, the less leaks. 


Our list of Canners we supply is growing with 
great rapidity. 


They are representative too! 


Southern Service Stands the Strain’ 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The line is holding, the whole line is holding; and if it shall 
hold during the coming six weeks it will hold during the succeed- 
ing six months. 


Tomatoes are strong. Ones, threes and tens tomatoes being 
very scarce; and, therefore, very strong. Twos tomatoes are in 
more plentiful supply than the other sizes, yet they are not 
weak. Trading in canned foods during the remainder of the year 
will not be heavy, but is unusually the case during November 
and December. 


Having reached 70c, No. 1 tomatoes will advance to 75c. 
Twos may not unlikely advance to $1.00, but not during the 
present year. After the first of the year No. 2 tomatoes will 
be in active demand, on which account the market will strengthen. 
Threes are very strong, and price for threes will continue to ad- 
vance. Before the coming of the next season threes tomatoes 
may be unavailable on the Baltimore market. Tens tomatoes 
will also be unavailable before the coming of the next tomato 
season. 


The corn situation remains but little changed since our re- 
view of a week ago. Corn is strong and no reason appears why 
it should not become stronger after the first of the year. We 
look for an active demand for corn during January, February 
and March, as the result of which prices will advance. 


The whole canned foods situation is in, excellent position. 
One almost feels emboldened to say that the canner has come 
out of the difficulty which so sorely oppressed him during al- 
most two years and that he is now about to enter upon an era 
of real prosperity. Would that that were so—would that the 
canner were about to come out of his. difficulties and enter upon 
a period of long continued prosperity. “It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 


In the United States much of the stress and strife of things 
has passed away. Industry is now pursuing the calm and even 
tenor of its way. Capital and labor are no longer clutching at 
each other’s throat. In industry millions of men are more or 
less contentedly following their daily tasks. Whereas the coun- 
try was not producing; now it is producing again, and in the 
scheme of the nation’s prosperity it matters much whether we 
produce or whether we fail to, whether we work or whether we 


play. 


Canning 
| | | 
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Things will be better for the American producer when 
present unrest in Europe shall have passed away; but we may’ 
only guess when present unrest in Europe shall have passed 
away. Unrest in Europe hangs on with a most discouraging 
persistence. Some day Europe’s economic problems shall have 
been solved and when that day comes peace shall have returned 
to the world. 


American producers, among whom we include canners of 
foods, have much to be grateful for. They have passed through 
a gruelling experience and have come out of it for the most 
part unscathed. As a people we have suffered, but not nearly 
so much as other people’s have suffered; for our suffering was 
of briefer duration and it was not nearly so acute as was the 
suffering of the people’s of Europe. We are a favored people. 


So long as the canner has in the United States a hundred 
millions of people to whom he can go with his offerings he need 
not feel at all cast-down, because Europe’s problems do not more 
readily yield to solution. 


Until the American canner shall have exhausted the canned 
foods consuming possibilities of the American people there will 
be no need for him to seek new worlds to conquer. 
canner conquer America first; let the canner sell his product to 
his own people kefore venturing abroad to sell it. 


What the American canner needs is a more intensive culti- 
vation of the possibilities of his own home country. Increase 
the per capita consumption of canned tomatoes just one can 
and we shall have made tremendous progress; and so with corn 
and so with peas and so with practically everything else ot 
canned foods. 


The canner may for the moment compose his soul in peace. 
He doubts and fears that so relentlessly pursued him during 
nearly two years have, for the most part, disappeared. The 
canner has again set his house in order has once again estab- 
lished himself in control of his own business and may confi- 
dently look forward to even better days than those through 
which he is passing. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN 
Died November 14, 1922 


Aged, 72 Years 


“Tom” Meehan is dead; he died at his home in Baltimore, 
Thursday morning, November 14th. 
We refer to our subject familiarly—we call him “Tom’’; 


everybody called him “Tom.” “Tom” shall here be a term of 
endearment, 


‘ ae shall we say about “Tom” Meehan now that he is 
ead? 

Above all we shall speak the truth about him—we shall say 
that he had all the qualities to which most men are heir; it never 
occurred to us that “Tom” Meehan was a perfect man, and we 
are sure that it never occurred to him that he was. 

And yet, what a truly remarkable man “Tom” Meehan was. 
His prestige in the canning industry was not because of the long 
years he had spent in it; his prestige in canning and among can- 
ners was because of his dominant personality. 

“Tom” Meehan had a dominant personality. 

Asked to mention the most outstanding achievement of 
“Tom” Meehan’s life, one who knew him well said that an ex- 
ceedingly large order for canned foods placed with him by the 
Government during the Spanish-American War perhaps the most 
outstanding; that he placed that order so careuflly and com- 
pleted it so satisfactorily as to merit the Government’s appre- 
ciation. 

But that wasn’t the outstanding achievement in “Tom’’ Mee- 
han’s life, at best it was only one important incident of his life, 
for there wasn’t a day during his long and busy career that he 
could not have completed such an order. “Tom” Meehan was 
always ready; and always he was thoroughgoing. 

We look for the explanation of “Tom” Meehan’s prestige 
in the canning industry, not among the occasional really big 
things that were given in his hands to do, and which he al- 
ways did so well, but rather among the little things, the little 
cares, little duties, little responsibilities that came to him each 
day. 
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“Not because of any extraordinary talents did he succeed, 
but because he had a capacity on a level for business and not 
aliove it,” says Tacitus. 

_ “Tom” Meehan allowed himself to do only one thing at a 
time. He was fond of the canning business as he was fond of 
no other. Even in the later days of his life his attachment for 
the business in which he had spent nearly 50 years remained 
unchanged of its early enthusiasm. Within a few hours of his 
death he made inquiry in regard to transactions that were then 
passing through his office. “Tom” Meehan was always on the job. 

“Knowledge is power” and “Tom” Meehan knew that it 
was. “Tom” Meehan was a power in the canning industry be- 
cause of his knowledge of canned foods. Unable to keep up with 
current trade literature during the day, it is said he would take 
it to his home and read it under the evening lamp. 

“Tom” Meehan was one of the most widely-known canned 
foods brokers in the United States. Among buyers of canned 
foods he had a large personal following. He was first president 
of the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 


ciation and was later honored with the privilege of life member- 
ship in that organization. 


We have told the story, perhaps very awkwardly, of the life 

of the estimable fellow whom we familiarly called “Tom” Meehan 
and who is now dead. 
We have striven to avoid mawkish sentimentality in our 
story. We have placed no nimbus over our subject’s head, tried 
to paint him us no saint. We should rather for you to look upon 
the “Tom” Meehan whom we all knew and of whom very many 
of us were very fond, than to look upon still another “Tom” 
Meehan whom we had not known at all. 

Longfellow says: 

“Death brings us again to our friends. They are waiting 
for us, and we shall not be long. They have gone before us, 
and are like the angels in heaven. They stand upon the borders 
of the grave to welcome us with the countenance of affection, 
which they wore on earth—yet more lovely, more radiant, more 
spiritual.” 

If it be true that olden friends will stand upon the borders 
of the grave to “welcome us with the countenance of affection” 
we may well imagine the kind of welcome that “Tom” Meehan 
received from the hundreds of friends he had among canned 
foods buyers and canned foods producers and who preceded him 
into the silent halls of death, — % 

“Tom” Meehan might well have said, in the words of “Tom” 
Moore: 

“When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 

I feel like on who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


Farewell, dear “Tom” Meehan, may the angels receive thee 
af thy coming and mayest thou have rest with Lazarus, once a 
eggar. 


CHARLES H. PEARSON 
Died November 9th, 1922 


The haleyon days of Baltimore canning are recalled in the 
death of “Charley” Pearson, at Pearson, Md., on November 9th. 
Mr. Pearson was founder of the C. H. Pearson Packing Company 
and was president of that company. Persons familiar with the 
methods followed by Mr. Pearson have said that he came long 
years before his time. Mr. Pearson was an advertiser along 
bold and adventurous lines. Thirty years ago he was exploiting 
“Pearless” Brand canned foods through the media of street car 
advertising. In addition to being a produced and a distributor 
of canned foods, Mr. Pearson was perhaps the largest distributer 
of fresh oysters of his time. It is recalled that he once had a 
particularly large order for fresh oysters to complete. Into 
the completion of this unusually large order for fresh oysters 
it is said twenty wagons were impressed. Preceded by a band 
these twenty wagons, laden with oysters, went through the 
streets of Baltimore proclaiming the greatness of the house 
of Pearson. Mr. Pearson had not been active in the canning 
business during many years. His “day” is, however, clearly 
recalled by many Baltimore canners. Baltimore canning was 
then in the hey-day of its glory. 
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Service 


“BLISS PACIFIC” 
No. 81 Double Seamer 


= is built right into this seamer. It is de- 
signed, built and tested to give accurate, un- 
failing service. One concern operating these: ma- 
chines sealed their .entire pack of six million cans 
without requiring the service of an outside man. 
They state that the machines proved very efficient 
in operation with little or no upkeep expense. As 
we said service is built right into these machines. 
teetetet What they do for others they will do for you. 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. Xxoworxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO _— PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bidg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 341 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn Canner + 


If you are troubled with Black 


Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy--use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 


disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


Shaker 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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The Markets -- 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Playing Big Part in Christmas Trade—Tomatoes 
Ease Off—Corn Fails to Hold Gain—Freight Ship- 
ments Congested—Notes Along the Way. 


New York, Nov. 16th, 1922. 


Canned Foods Trade Hibernatinge—The New York canned 
foods trade is apperently ready to hibernate for the remainder 
of the year, and the buyers, being uniformly of a bearish mind, 
are most fitted to follow the sleeping tactics of Bruin. Indeed, 
it is said in some quarters that they have been half asleep all 
this season. Be that as it may, however, the annual period of 
dullness, immediately preceding the Christmas holiday trade is 
at hand, and canned foods are relegated to second importance 
in the general scheme of things as the wholesale grocers turn 
their heavy batteries on the buvers of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas delicacies. 


Holiday Lines Inc!ude Canned Foods—Canned foods, however, 
are in reality playing a bigger part in Christmas trade this sea- 
son than for several years past. Canned cranberry sauce is al- 
ways a good seller to the holiday trade, with pumpkin, canned 
plum-pudding, mincemeat, plums, pears, peaches, cherries and 
pineapple also going well. This year sales of canned fruit salad 


are playing a bigger part in the Christmas schedule than ever 
before. 


Tomatoes Ease Off—Judging from the prices and reports re- 
ceived from Maryland this past week, some of the canners are 
desirous of cleaning out their small holdings of tomatoes, and 
are willing to shade a little to accomplish this. Standard 2s 
have offered at 87!2c, with 3s at $1.371<c factory. These prices 
have been by no means general, however, most of the packers 
quoting steady at 90c, $1.40a1.45 and $5.00a5.25 on an f. o. b. 
factory basis. With Indiana packers holding at 97%c, cannery, 
for standard 2s, some Chicage demand is reported to have been 
diverted Eastward. 


Corn Fails To Hold Gain—Standard corn has also failed 
to hold the slight gains which it has made, and offerings are 
now reported to be fairly plentiful at 80c f. o. b. factory, against 
a general asking price of 8242c a week ago. This temporary 
easiness is confined only to the Maryland packers, however, as 
Western canners are holding firm at 8242c to 85ce. Fancy Maine 
cut Crosby corn of 1922 pack sold this week for factory ship- 
ment at $1.40, a 5¢ advance over the opening, so there evidently 
is no weakness in this quarter. Canned golden bantam corn on 
the cob in No. 3 cans is meeting with a good sale in the higher 
class retail stores in the Metropolitan territory. 

Wheeler Bureau Endorsed—The executive committee of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, at its recent special 
meeting in St. Louis, went on record as being unqualifiedly in 
favor of the work of the Wheeler Service sureau. This en- 
dorsement is expected to go a long way towards giving Mr. 
Wheeler the necessary support from the distributing section of 
the industry. The activities of the bureau have been steadily 
expanding during the past few months, and a great many cases 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. 


Pink Salmon Firm—Pink Alaska salmon has shown definite 
firmness during the week, and the market now appears to be 
well established at the 2c advance, local jobbers quoting $1.22 
per dozen, ex-warehouse New York. Stocks offering here are not 
large. Reds are unchanged at $1.30 to $1.35, according to holder. 


Freight Shipments Congested—Considerable dissatisfaction 
is expressed by local buyers over conditions in the coastal steam- 
ship trade. The lines now handling canned fcods business from 
California at the low rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds are unable 
to take care of all the cargo offered, and consequently shipments 
are being left behind, while others are being broken up. This 
has resulted in much confusion, and many delays. The Sunset- 


Gulf route of the Southern Pacific is being utilized more for 
canned foods shipments, a new low rate of 70c per 100 pounds 
having been named on canned foods. Some shipments have come 
through by this route in as short a period as 14 days. 


Move For Standard Containers—Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, has called a conference of packers and distributors 
of food products to be held in Washington on January 16 to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of further standardization and simplifica- 
tion of containers. This question is one of outstanding importace 
to the canners, many of whom have expressed a desire to see the 
many odd-sized containers done away with so that their pack- 
ing operations could be conducted in a more economical manner. 
Wholesale grocers have been active in the campaign for simplifi- 
cation of containers. Canned foods and other food products 
packed in cartons are affected by the conference, and it is ex- 
pected that in time all merchandise, whether food or otherwise, 


will be brought under the scope of the Hoover investigations 
and research work. 


Explain “Bull” on Spinach—Fred B. Neuhoff & Co. of Los 
Angeles, who stirred up a hornet’s nest in a recent trade circular 
conaining the sentence in regard to canned spinach, “It may turn 
dark and may kill off som of your friends,” explained by saying, 
“The one word ‘trade’ was omitted through error; the article 
should have read, “It may turn dark and may kill off some of 
your friends’ trade.” From reports received, it appears some 
disinterested parties (not our brokers) misconstrued our mean- 
ing entirely and in a way we cannot blame them from the way 
the article read, but the facts are that our lists should go only 
into the hands of our brokers who thoroughly understand our 
canned goods slang and also fully understand canned foods, and 
when we make an error, it should be reported back to us and not 
< disinterested parties who will make a “mountain out of a mole 

ill.” 


To err is human, but all factors in the canned foods industry 
must remember that there are no “disinterested parties” in a 
case of this kind where one mistake may help kill the business 
of all concerned. 


The City of Honolulu’s Pineapple Cargo—In view of the 
widespread interest in the quantity of canned pineapple lost when 
the steamship City of Honolulu burned in the Pacific ocean last 
month, one of the local papers, “The Commercial,” last week 
wired the Los Angeles Steamship Company, operators of the 
vessel. The reply stated: “Sixty-five ten cases pineapple in 
City of Honolulu cargo,” which is construed to mean that there 
were only sixty-five cases of No. 10 pineapple on board the vessel. 


‘New Service for Buyers—One of the local brokerage houses, 
Warmington, Timms & Co., has instituted a new buyers’ service. 
J. C. Warmington, a well known canned food broker and factor, 
has taken up his residence in San Francisco and is furnishing 
the local office each afternoon a night-letter quoting desirable 
offerings from San Francisco in canned fruits. These are being 
passed on to the trade, mostly personally, as they require quick 
action. In commenting on this development, Walter B. Timms 
said, “We feel in the establishment of this service Mr. Warming- 
ton is materially benefiting our New York city customers and 
others whom we can reach quickly.” 


NOTES 


C. H. Bohack Company, one of the leading chain store or- 
ganizations operating in Brooklyn and Long Island, is floating 
a $1,000,000 stock issue, the new stock paying 7 per cent. 

Sales Manager Hatfield of the Utica Canning Company, 
Utica, N. Y., was in the market this week, stopping with his 
brokers, A. C. Clarke Company. 

Emanuel Samuels, president of the Dunbar Molasses and 
Syrup Company, died at his home here this week, aged 56 years. 

Members of the New York canned foods trade unite with 
the industry in other parts of the country in mourning the loss 
of “Tom” Meehan. 
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MAINE MARKET. 


Maine Corn Well Sold Up—Apples Scarce and High—Blueberry 
Stocks Nearing the Vanishing Point—Sardines 
Still Unstable and Unsatisfactory. 


Portland, Me., Nov. 17th, 1922. 


Maine corn is now well sold up, and there will be none 
warehoused for the cold weather. The few blocks still avail- 
able after the close of the canning season have now been closde 
out, and the only stocks are in second hands, held for possible 
rise in price in the spring. There is one such block held, and 
possibly another, but even this supply is very limited. The 
last prices were $1.85 and $1.40 on the two lots offered. It is 
likely that there are some small holdings of standard grade 
Crosby corn, but this cannot be large as the season did not 
produce much standard corn. Prices have been named at $1.10 
and $1.00, and some goods have sold at those prices. There 
are no special offerings in this grade, but inquiries are being 
filled. Golden Bantam corn is closed out at $1.75 factory. 

Apples have been scarce and high, and the up-put has been 
lighter than for many years. Many canners have not done any 
work on apple, others only a limited amount and no one has run 
to capacity. The season has been closed up for about a month, 
instead of running into January as is usually the case. Nice 
Maine apple can be bought at $3.50 factory; this is lower than 
the canner can live on, but crops and packs from other States 
are so much larger that high prices for Maine apple are im- 
possible. There are odd lots that can be picked up at even less 
than the above figure in order to clean up stocks before the 
advent of winter. 

Blueberries are selling steadily and stocks at all points are 
nearing the vanishing point. While some goods have been 
jockeyed out at bargain prices, the standard packers have not 
been obliged to make any discount from the $2.20 and $9.50 
prices opened, and report continual sales. A surplus of blue- 
berries is so unusual that neither packer nor buyer knows just 
how to attack the situation. 

Clams at $1.15 for the regulation 5-ounce can and $1.55 
for 8-ounce are not meeting with the hearty reception which the 
camners would appreciate. This is only in keeping with general 
market conditions, but is discouraging just now when the sea- 
son just opens up. A small amount of work is being done in 
several factories, while other shops will not work this winter. 

Sardines still hold their unique position of being the most 
unstable and unsatisfactory article of canned foods. Prices are 
certainly better now, $3.00 being the figure generally quoted. 
Sales continue at about the same rate as the past few months. 
steady but small. The pack for 1922 is estimated to be no 
greater than 1921, the lightest season ever known in the in- 
dustry. MAINE. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Michigan Canners Disposing of Surplus—News of Death of Thos. 
J. Meehan Received With Great Regret—Entire Out- 
of Iowa and Nebraska Canned Corn 
Has Been Sold. 


Chicago, Nov. 17, 1922. 

The market for Michigan canned foods is rushing and 
canners are disposing of what surplus they have, which is very 
small, so rapidly that they have not time to answer letters and 
are doing business almost entirely by wire and long distance 
telephone. Brokers who write letters with orders find that the 
goods are sold before the letters arrive. It is a touch and go 
market in Michigan. 

Nearly all the buyers and brokers of Chicago are at the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Convention 
this week, which is in session in Milwaukee. 

The news of the death of Thomas J. Meehan of Baltimore, 
whose long and honorable business career as a canned foods 
broker has made him known to nearly every one connected 
with the industry, was received here with general regret. He 
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was a man of lovable personality, and to know him was ito re- 
spect him and value his friendship. 

Michigan dried beans are advancing again, and the growers 
are talking about boosting the price to $10 a hundred pounds. 
Choice hand picked white beans are now quoted at $7.35 per 
hundred f. 0. b. Michigan and it is reported that canners of 
pork and beans have their buyers in that State picking up all 
desirable lots. 

Look out for an advance in the price of canned pork and 
beans if the raw stock continues to soar. The prices of the 
canned article are at present very low. The season’s opening 
price for white hand picked was $5.00 arid the advance has al- 
ready reached nearly to 50 per cent. 

Iowa and Nebraska report through Secretary Wm. H. Harris- 
son that their entire output and carry over of canned corn 
has been sold except 649,000 cases. The pack was 2,087,000 
cases and the carry over from the 1921 pack was 519,000 cases. 
This count was taken November 1, 1922, and the sales since 
then have been heavy. 

The canned corn in first hands in those two big corn 
canning States is now about a half million cases, and will 
probably all be closed out by February 1st or sooner, thus 
leaving no supply for the best season of the year. 

The adoption of the contract for the sale of future canned 
foods between the Western Canners’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association is a fine achievement. It 
brings about an acknowledgement of the fairness and justice 
of the pro rata contract and provides a meang for adjusting 
all differences arising under it, and establishes peace and 
friendship between the canners and all the wholesale grocers of 
the United States. 

The contract was agreed upon with the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at the April meeting of the Western Can- 
ners’ Association, but there was a little misunderstanding at that 
time between the Western Canners’ Association and the Amevr- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association which was ironed out at 
this last, the November, meeting. WRANGLER. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


California Rejoices at Seasonal Conditions — Tomato Canning 
Over—Export Trade Heavy—Largest Salmon Pack 
Since 1918 — Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 15th, 1922. 


Weather Conditions—California farmers, with the possible 
exception of some grape growers who have not been able to mar- 
ket their entire crop, owing to the car shortage, and a few who 
might have figured on a late delivery of tomatoes to the canneries, 
are highly pleased with the early rains. The precipitation to 
date at San Francisco is more than six and a half inches for 
the season, as compared with a normal of two inches and much 
less than an inch last year. Already the hills in Northern Cali- 
fornia are as green as is usually the case in February, streams 
are running again and the water table, which has been lowered 
to a dangerous level in many communities, is rising steadily. 
Conditions could scarcely be more promising from the stand- 
point of the zgriculturist or horticulturist and there is much 
rejoicing. 

The Market—The California canned food market has reached 
a point where changes are few and far between and while much 
strength is being exhibited, little actual business is being trans- 
acted. Such fruit as is still on hand is being firmly held, but 
most buyers have anticipated their needs until after the first of 
the year and not much business is expected until then. Packers 
who offered peaches at comparatively low prices early in the 
season have gradually advanced these and there is no longer 
any pressure to sell in evidence. The tomato packing season is 
over, the market is firm, jobbers in general have bought less 
than their average requirements and packers are sold up on 
solid pack goods. The tuna fish market has strengthened, in 
sympathy with the improved standing of salmon, and stocks 
seem to be lighter than was generally understood. — 

Export Trade—Every vessel leaving San Francisco for the 
Atlantic seaboard goes out with a capacity cargo and docks 
are piled high with freight. Eastern buyers are clamoring for 
deliveries, but some late purchases of canned foods will not 
leave this port for two months, according to steamship opera- 
tors. Canners are offering to route shipments by rail, if de- 
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sired ,but the rates are so high, as compared with the water 
route that but few buyers care to shoulder this added expense, 
even though the goods are badly needed. The records of the 
marine department of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
mercé show that during the present year there has been a larger 
movement of canned foods to Europe than in any year since 
1918. This applies to canned salmon, as well as to canned 
fruits. 

Exports on Salmon—The salmon pack arriving at San Fran- 
cisco this year has been the largest to arrive in four years, 
totaling 1,202,773 cases and 7,580 barrels. The pack last year 
amounted to 943,300 cases and 7,514 barrels. In 1920 it was 
799,705 cases and 4.825 barrels. The pack of 1918, which was 
the largest to be received here, consisted of 1,596,079 cases and 
21,454 barrels. Heavy shipments have been made this season 
to France and England and the pack is receiving wider distribu- 
tion than for several years. A large part of the salmon re- 
reived here is Alaska red, the canneries owned by local in- 
terests being principally in the noted Bristol Bay district. 

Coast Notes—The anti-vivisection measure on the Novem- 
ber ballot, a proposition vigorously opposed by the Canners’ 
League of California, met with a decisive defeat at the recent 
election. Had this measure been adopted experimental work 
would have been halted and the canning industry given a set- 
back. 
T. T. Hubbard. a graduate of the University of California 
and a trader of wide experience, has been appointed secretary 
of the foreign trade bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. He was at one time the representative in this field 
of A. R. Rodway & Co., wholesale grocery exporters of New 
York, and Young & Wile, Ltd., of London, England, extensive 
handlers of canned foods. In taking over his new duties he 
expressed the opinion that local business men could well make 
a fuller use of the facilities offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in developing foreign markets. 

The J. F. Butts Company, recently incorporated to engage in 
the canning business in California, is erecting a cannery at 
Isleton and plans to make a pack of asparagus next spring, 
having already arranged for canning stocks. It will also make 
a pack of spinach. The output of the company will be handled 
by the Warmington-Duff Company, whose principals are among 
the incorporators. J. F. Butts was formerly manager of the 
San Francisco office of the Warmington-Duff Company, which 
position has been taken over, for the time being at least, by 
J. C. Warmington. 

The California Packing Cooporation is preparing to do con- 
siderable building before the next packing season commences 
and plans for considerable work are being prepared by its en- 
gineer, Phillip L. Bush. Two one-and-two-story factory and 
warehouse buildings are to be erected at First and Filbert 
Streets, Oakland, and similar buildings will be erected at Merced, 
together with a number of cottages for employees. 

Vessels of the fleet of the Matson Navigation Company ar- 
riving at San Francisco now have comparatively light cargoes 
of canned pineapple, indicating that the bulk of the pack has 
been moved from the Islands. 

A. W. Virden of the Virden Packing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, sailed for the Hawaiian Islands recently on the steamer 
Manoa. 

A selling branch of F. A. Gosse & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
large handlers of canned salmon, has been established at Seattle, 
Wash., with W. A. Peterson in charge. 

Prof. M. E. Jaffa, consulting nutrition expert, California 
State Board of Health, recently prepared a report for this body 
on the comparative nutriticnal value of sea food and other foods 
of animal origin. The report is especially interesting to canners 
as salmon and oysters were highly praised. 

“BERKELEY. 


WHAT IS YOUR POSITION IN THIS IMPORTANT MATTER? 


In the city of Washington, the seat of the Nation’’s capital, 
there is an organization that exists only for you. It was createl 
by canners for the good that it could do for canners and for 
canning. Always it thinks in terms of your advantage; it has 
no other occupation than to think in terms of your advantage. 
For more than fifteen years it has striven for the advantage 
of the American canner, and that it has achieved permanent 
and enduring results for him there can be no doubt whatso- 
ever. We speak of the National Canners’ Association, whose 
home—your home—is in the city of Washington, the seat of 
the Nation’s capital. Are you a member of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, and are you supporting, after the manner 
that you should, the excellent work it is doing, thus putting 
your approval upon the splendid work it has already done? 
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_It may be said that the National Canners’”’ Association works 


for you while you sleep, because it is always busy about things 
which very immediately concern you, but about which you have 
no knowledge whatsoever. You may never hear of the articles 
which more frequently than we could wish have appearance 
in our newspapers in which the readers of thoce newspapers 
are informed that because of the eating of canned foods illness 
and even death has resulted. But the National Canners’’ Asso- 
ciation hears about the:e things and proceeds immediately to 
investigate them. It has investigated hundreds of such in- 
stances, proving in the greater number of cases that canned 
foods were harmless of the evil things said about them. Were 
the slanders which are so often uttered against canned foods 
allowed to go unrefuted, the great business of canning would 
suffer woefully, and so would your individual business snffer 
woefully enough. Are you a member of the National Canners’ 
Association? Are you supporting, encouraging and doing what 
you can to promote the work that it is doing? There are times 
when it would seem that you could do without the National 
Canners’ Association; but there are other times when you 
could not possibly, do without it, when you must go to it for 
service not otherwise to be obtained. The National Canners’ 
Association serves all the canners; it has as much regard for 
the canner who contributes least to its support as it has for 
the canner who contributes most of its support. And it is not 
without a solicitous interest in the canner who contributes 
nothing at all to its support. Every canner should be a mem- 
ber of the National Canners’”’ Association, the little as well as 
the big, but more especially the little canner. The little canner 
needs the National Canners’’ Association more than does the 
big canner; he needs its protection and very -especially the 
advice on technical canning subject he may obtain from it. 
The sixteenth annua! convention of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Atlantic City in January. It is not im- 
portant that you be in affiliation with the National Canners’ 
Association to attend the convention. You may go to the 
convention without being a member of the Association and 
suffer no denial of the courte:y and attention which members 
are accustomed to receive. Going to the convention nobody 
will know whether you are a member of the Association or not, 
nor will your presence there as a non-member be the subject 
of remark. But why not go to the coming convention as a 
full-fledged member, conscious of rights and privileges which 
non-members may not enjoy? You do not want to limit the 
work of the National Canners’ Association, yet you do limit it 
when you stay out of it, when you fail to support it. Instead 
of limiting the work of the National Canners’ Association, you 
ought to do everything that you can to extend its work and to 
promote its usefulness, for in doing these things you cannot 
help promoting your own advantage. 


NOTICE! 

The program of the annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Canners’ Association (beginning Thursday, De- 
cember 14th, at 2 P. M, and lasting over until the after- 
noon of the 15th), will be announced next week. 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION DATES. 


HON. SECRETARIES: 
; If you will keep us promptly posted on dates and 
information regarding your meetings, you will help to- 
wards the success of the meetings by giving everyone 
interes‘ed the information he wants. 

Keep this column correct. 


THE EDITOR. 


December 5-6, 1922.—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, annual meeting. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

December 7-8, 1922.—New York State Canners, annual meeting 
Hotel Powers, Rochester, N. Y 

December 12-13 1922—QOhio Canners. annual meeting. Hotel 
Desher, Columbus. Make reservations early, 

December 14-15, 1922—Michigan Canners, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Panthied, Grand Rapids. 

Decemher 14-15, 1922—Tri-State Canners, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia. Big entertainment. 

January 22-26, 1923.—National Canners, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Brokers Associtions and machinery dis- 
play. Atlantic City. 

February 7-8, 1923—Missouri Valley Canners. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Colonial, Springfield, Mo. 
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Wheeling 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


CLOSED 
WITH 


THE No. 100 MACHINE 


West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 


POSS 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 
205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS: VEGETABLES: FISH -Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. 2 BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE... 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Cleanier and Cleanse”. 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CIDER-- 


Also PICKLES-- 


BARRELS SoftDrinks, etc. 


Pekin Cooperage Co. 
25 Broadway, New York. 
Peoria, Ill. Ambridge, Pa. 
Port Arthur, Tex. Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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MEETING OF THE WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Hore. SHermMan, Cuicaco, Nov. 9--10, 1922 


address. — The Brokers held to an accountability. 
New Future Contract made with American 
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Wholesale Groceries Association. 
Future of canned foods 
pictured as very 


The semi-annual meeting of the Western Canners 
Association, affectionately spoken of as the oldest As- 
sociation of Canners, because it dates back to 1885— 
though the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange began 
its existance in 1882—just closed, was one of the best 
meetings it has ever held. Last year there was plenty 
of “pep” in the fight to restore the Packers to full abil- 
ity as buyers of canned foods, and in the desire for a 
fair Future Contract. This year saw the culmination 
of these efforts—the practical loss of the battle to re- 
open the Packers’ Consent decree, and the winning of 
the battle for an equable Future Contract. 

Zest was added by some very plain talks to the 
brokerage fraternity and a plain statement of their 
exact relative position in this industry, and there was 
formed a Committee to confer with the brokers and 
handle these matters, and which brought in an ami- 
cable report. 

Corn canners were plainly told why the consump- 
tion of canned corn is not increasing—and all in all it 
was a plain, straight-from-the-shoulder meeting of 
great benefit, and of great credit to the Association. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The meeting was called to order Thursday, November 9, 1922, at 10.30 
A, M., by President Roy F. Clark, who in part said: “I think I will eall 
on the different chairmen to give us a few words on the subjects indicated 
on the program, and I will ask these chairmen to outline some plan of 
action for the future, some plan of work for the committee. The first I 
will call on is Mr. McCartney, of the Cost Accounting Committee. Is he 
here? I guess he is not here, 

“I will cali on Mr. Deniger, chairman of the Committee on Factory 
Efficiency.” 

MR. J. W. DENIGER: Mr. President, I must confess that I did not 
know that I was on any committee until I stepped into this room a few 
minutes ago, and, therefore, I am not ready to say anything on the subject 
assigned to me. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: Mr. 


C. H, Sears, chairman of C i 
Soil Conservation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOIL CONSERVATION 
Mr. C. H. Sears, Chairman 


I have been somewhat active, more particularly as chairman 
Products Committee of the National Association the past year. vs ha od 
you, offhand, some things we have accomplished: We finally got a little 
co-operation in different lines from different institutions in regard to soil 
fertility and fertilization of different products. There is no data that we 
could find handy as to the use of fertilizer of sweet corn and peas and 
tomatoes. The National Fertilizer Association, through their Soil Fertility 
Committee, have been co-operating with the canners this summer largely, 
I should say, through the administration of Dr. Woodbury, through Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio, and I think possibly in Wisconsin, on peas, sweet corn. 


bright. 


and tomatoes. It has been done only for one year, the results are not con- 
auton, but it simply shows that we are working in the right direction, I 
ink. 

I have only had the figures from Ohio. Demonstrations on peas and 
sweet corn are very striking, and I am convinced in the use of the proper 
brands of fertilizer in the growing cf sweet corn, the results will be very 
outstanding. 

The one result of the demonstration, which was not official, however, 

to come under my attention was on the fertilization of tomates, where a 
man put out about 1,800 plants or 1,900 plants in about half an acre, which 
produced seventeen and a fraction tons of tomatoes. That shows the possi- 
bilities in the growing of these crops. 
Some further demonstrations were conducted in regard to inoculation of 
peas. I think that matter now is so well demonstrated that most virgin 
soils, at least, must be inoculated to produce peas, to produce them properly 
and to produce them normally and in proper quality and quatity, that soils 
that have heretofore been thought to be inoculated by the persistent growing 
of crops, have yet responded in some cases by artificial inoculation if you 
have the right kind. It has been developed that there are a great many 
brands and kinds and sorts of these bugs which we must use to inoculate, 
some are alive and some are dead, and some are more virile and some are 
less virile. The only problem in connection with it is to get the right sort 
of a strong, virile bug to incoulate that legume with; but in that proper 
application of that stuff I have seen yields increased fifty and a hundred 
per cent in the same field, side by side. That, I think, however, is beyond 
the experimental stage; it is simply now a problem of being able to buy 
the right sort of culture. 

Those thoughts came to me just offhand. As I say, the fertilization 
experiments will be more valuable as the years go on, and those of this 
year will be later tabulated and presented to the canners generally. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: The next standing committee to report is the 
one on Publicity, Mr. J. A. Lee, chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
| By MR. J. A. LEE 


This Association is greatly indebted to the trade press—for instance, 
to The Canning Trade, of Baltimore; to The Canner, of Chicago; the 
Chicago Daily Journal of Commerce, the American Grocer, of New York; 
the Interstate Grocer, of St. Louis; the New England Grocer, of Boston; 
the Michigan Tradesman, of Grand Rapids; the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, and a number of other papers that I can mention, for their liber- 
ality toward the Association and toward the work of the canning industry 
in giving us space whenever we wanted it or needed it, and we have taken 
advantage of it. 

In other words, The Canning Trade and The Canner, which are specific- 
ally canners’ papers, are always engaged in giving us splendid publicity. 
I have endeavored to give them the information, in addition to the work of 
the Association, and anything that came under my purview, and have never 
found any reluctance on their part to give us what space was necessary. 
In fact, I have been urged to and solicited to give more matter and more 
news than I was able to find in relation to our work. 

I have written a weekly article on canned foods each week for a num- 
ber of years, and recently, for a year and a half past, I have written a 
column daily on the subject of the canning industry and canned foods as 
news, and have secured the publication of it. That is good publicity and 
better than we could secure simply by issuing circulars and by mailing the 
circulars to the members. : 

They are all to be thanked and we are grateful to them for their splendid 
work in our behalf, and we ought to all subscribe to the papers and read 
them, because if we do not read what is being said about the canning in- 
dustry we cannot keep posted, and cannot keep these publications in line 
and keep them correct. It is not necessary, usually to correct them; they 
are generally in line, but they are very anxious to help in every way they 
can. We should be grateful to them and should reciprocate and appreciate 
their loyalty to this association and to the National Canners Association by 
reading the papers. 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


° 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


The many unique features of this specially designed machine have proven very efficient for soldering and wiring the ends of all sizes 
of round cans. This machine is equipped with single drive pulleys for operating the entire machine except conveyor chains. The drive for 
= conveyor is independent so that the cans will not remain in sold ering mechanism if the operation of the remainder of the machine is 

iscontinued. 

One of the essential features is the method employed in soldering, whereby the solder is applied to side only, leaving the end bright and 
free from solder, adding greatly to the appearance of the can. The runway guides in wiping attachment are hinged so as to allow quick re- 
moval of wiping brushes. The soldering roils may ‘be adjusted while machine is in operation. 

The mechine is supplied complete as shown, including elevator and runways. 

Let us show you how to improve the appearance of your cans. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. 


| 
¢ § 
¢ 
Automatic End Soldering Machine With Wiping And Cooling Attachment. 
= 
| 
7600 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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You know the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association changed its name 
at its last meeting. It is now called the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso-- 
ciation. Mr, McLaurin, the President, will be here ton:orrow and will address 
our convention, and their Committee on Contracts will be present tomorrow 
and will meet with our Contract Committee to formulate that contract, then 
it will be circulated. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: Mr. 


Stare, 
Membership. 


Chairman of the Committee on 


REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTE ON MEMBERSHIP 
By Mr. F. A. Stare, Chairman 


Urged by Secretary Lee some few months ago, the committee on Member- 
ship became active. The chairman sent an urgent letter to every member 
of the committee, accompanied by application blanks and numerous copies 
of the sales contracts that Mr, Lee has referred to; also a list of every 
member in the state, every canner in the state who is at the present time 
a member of the association, leaving to the men in each state the ‘task of 
soliciting membership from those who are not members. 

Mr. Lee informs me, and he will probably give more details in his own 
report, that the membership has been increased very satisfactorily, but I 
think almost the entire credit for that is due to Mr. Lee, as the committee 
itself, as a committee, has not been very successful in its campaign. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: We will now have the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. John A. Lee. 


REPORT OF JOHN A, LEE 
Seerctary-Treasurer 


I respectfully submit my report as Secretary and Treasurer for the period 
of my incumbency, April 15th, 1922, until November Ist, or five and a 
half months. 

As Secretary, I have directed my efforts toward increasing the member- 
ship of the association. Up to date, November 8th, 1922, we have accepted 
the applications of fifty four members and have lost four members from 
resignation or from business misfortune which closed their canneries. 

I am indebted to the Chairman of the Membership Committee for some 
help in this and to President Clark and several of the members for the 
securing of some members. Most of the applications, however, have been 
secured by letters written to canners, brokers, and machinery and supply 
people soliciting their membership. Several hundred dollars have been ex- 
pended in this work, but it has been resultful for it should be remembered 
that a member when once secured is apt to remain with the association for 
many years and give it his co-operation. 

I found that all food distributors were greatly interested in the form of 
contracts agreed upon between this association and the wholesale grocers of 
the cuontry and I had printed and freely distributed that contract form. I 
hope a similiar contract will be concluded with the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association at this convention as I know that deep interest is taken 
in the formulation of an equitable and fair form of contract that all may 
safely and satisfactorily use. 


AS TREASURER 


As treasurer, I am under bond for three thousand dollars to the asso- 
ciation with the American Surety as my bondsman. I have collected $1450.00 
since that time up to and including November Ist, 1922, all of which I have 
deposited with the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

Since the first of November, | have collected $155.00 which I have in the 
form of checks ready to deposit. 

Everything is paid out of vouchers countersigned by the President and 
signed and approved by me, and all checks are signed by ma and counter- 
signed by the President. I keep the collections and expenditures in a cash 
book and the accounts with the members as to dues on a card system. All 
checks are numbered and the check number corresponds with the number of 
the voucher. 

On November Ist, the cash in bank was $1106,14 and the amount received 
by me from my predecessor was $1100,84, leaving a cash balance of a few 
dollars more than received after paying all expenses. But there are uncol- 
lected dues on our books amounting to about $1965.00. I have sent the bills 
out several times on these back dues but have not been very insistent as to 
their payment. I would like to have the instructions of the auditing com- 
mittee as to how to proceed to make these collections. 

The constitution states that the accounts of the Treasurer shall be audited 
at the annual (April) meeting but I think I would prefer that they be 
audited at this meeting also as I womld like to confer with the auditing 
committee about matters of collections. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: In view of the request of the Secretary-Treasurer 
that the matter be referred to the Auditing Committee at this time, rather 
than at the annual meeting in April, a motion will be in order to that end. 

A MEMBER: I will make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: Closely identified with this committee last year 
was the Secretary of the National Retail Grocers’ Association.’ Prehaps many 
of you do not realize that over forty thousand retail grocers belong to their 
National Association. It is a very active association, and we have on the 
program this afternoon an address by the Secretary. He informs me that 
he must get away at three o'clock, and I am going to ask him to address 
you now. Mr. C. Balsiger, Secretary, National Association of Retail 
Grocers. (Applause) 


ADDRESS BY MR. H. C. BALSIGER, 
Secretary National Association of Retail Grocers. 


Our national association, the Retail Grocers, you are probably not as 
familiar with as we would like to have you. We have affiliations in forty 
States, and these State organizations are comprised of a considerable number 
of local associations in various cities and smaller communities, and our Na- 
tional Association is striving to make this work effective to the extent that 
we can pick up this work of food distribution where the other food trade 
factors leave off, 

Last year when your “Canned Foods Week” effort was started, the “General 
Committee” invited our organization to participate in the effort. We did 
so to the very best extent possible. We took this message of the “Canned 
Foods Week” and tried to put it across with our membership, to the extent 
of making them realize that all of the work which was done before would 
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culminate itself in the manner in which they tied on to it, in which they 
helped bring this movement to the attention of the consumer, the final ob- 
jective of the efforts. 

_. Canned foods we look upon as we might say, as the principal article| sold 
in the retail grocery store. That has possibly not been appreciated as forc- 
ibly as it might have been by the members of our association, but) through 
an effort of this kind, gentlemen, it gives us that concentration which makes 
it possible to develop the retailer to a realization of the fact that he should 
know more about canned foods, and undoubtedly an effort of this kind will 
serve the purpose. We want you to know that from our standpoint we are 
very much interested. We want to tie on to this work and we want to do it 
in the most effective way possible, and we want to pledge to you our full 
co-operation through the channels through which we can work. 

I would like to say a few mora words aboutl the work of our association. 
You gentlemen in your respective places of business, where your canneries 
are located, will run into this work to a greater or less extent, and we want 
you to be interested in it; we want you to give it encouragement and to talk 
to these retail grocers when they come to you with the problems and diffi- 
culties that we are striving to overcome. 

I believe you will find a great deal of the work which we ara doing that 
you can give them some material assistance on. At this particular time we 
are organizing what has been termed A Better Grocer’s Bureau. This better 
grocers bureau is to be organized as a separate department of our association, 
It is to be strictly non-controversial in all of its efforts, working a'cng the 
lines of education and statistical research, to make ithe retail grocer a better 
business man; not only to make him a better business man from the stand- 
point of the dollars and cents view of his business, but also to bring in the 
kind of information regarding the goods which he is selling, which will enable 
him to be a more intelligent distributor. Because, as I said before, the position 
which he occupies is very, very important; and he can either make or break 
a sale, leave a good impression or a bad impression on a certain commodity, 
according to what he knows about it, and according to the interest he takes 
in it. 

I think you will find that the retail grocer is more responsive to work 
of that kind than he has ever been before, and instead of leaving it in the 
realm of generalities, we are making a specific and determined fight in our 
work; we are tying on to this plan of the Better Grocers’ Bureau all of the 
food trade facters who are real ultimate consumer through the retailer as a 
distributor. 

In these efforts, we bespeak your interest by responding to what we are 
doing. Get familiar with what we are doing and keep in touch with us. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: We find that Mr. Chevalier is in the room and 
his paper will be our next number. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF CANNERS 
By Stuart Chevalier 
New York, N. Y. 


It may not be generaily known thst the Government is concentrating 
its efforts both in Washington and in the field on the auditing of returns 
of taxpayers for the taxable year 1917, and many taxpayers who are resting 
under the pleasant assumption that their old tax liabilities have long since 
been settled have been rudely awakened by receiving a revenue agent’s report 
or an A-2 letter r ding the nt of substantial amounts for 
these earlier years. In New York City alone there! are said to be more than 
seven hundred field agents engaged in digging up additional taxes for the 
year 1917. The reason for this concentration on 1917 is that after next 
April the Government will be barred from making additional assessments 
for that year. 

The fact should be kept in mind that correspondingly taxpayers will also 
be barred from securing a refund of 1917 eaxes after that time, unless their 
claims have been filed prior thereto. The tax returns for 1918 and sub- 
sequent years, which in the case of many corporations will involve even 
larger additional assessments than in 1917, have not yet been fully audited 
in probably the great majority of cases. E 

It is highly important, therefore, for taxpayers to be fully advised as to 
their rights not only to protect themselves against additional assessments, 
but where they have overpaid their taxes to take the necessary steps immed- 
iately to secure a refund. It is important to keep in mind also that, generally 
speaking, by the provisions of the 1921 Act interest in favor of the taxpayer 
begins to run on over payment of taxes after six months from the filing of 
a claim by the taxpayer therefor. ; 


Thursday, November 9th, 1922. 


Meeting called to order by President Clark. 


PRESIDENT CLARK: The first on the program is an invocation and 
address by the Rev. David Hugh Jones, D. D., Minister, Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


Roy F. Clark, President 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 


I welcome the day which has arrived when a review of business conditions 
affecting our industry can be made with a feeling that the worst days of 
reconstruction and “getting right’? are behind rather than ahead of us. 
Optimism has been the watchword of this Association through many days 
of struggle and has been oft times the pillow upon which we have rested our 
weary heads. We will never reach, nor should we hope to reach a period 
of even slight duration, not confronted with problems and today we are face 
to face with questions that will call for the service of all of our members. 
Your business was not built in a day, neither can you keep it unless you 
meet and solve the daily problems ever increasing and occasioned by com- 
petition and governmental changes. 

Before dealing with the present problems I feel sure that it will be 
refreshing to refer to some of the statistics recently published by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“Cotton consumption declined slightly in September, but the total of 
495,344 bales is still above the monthly average for the year. Exports of 
cotton remain at an abnormally low level. 

Many movements, including building construction, automobile production, 
and certain food stuffs, are showing the effects of seasonal conditions. Prices 
remained : relatively steady, with advances in scme groups offset by declines 
in others. 

Employment conditions continued to improve. More men were employed in 
New York State factories last month than at any time since November, 1920. 

With the return of industrial activity, which means the employment of 
labor, our product will find a ready market at a living profit if we produce 
pure wholesome food. 
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It would seem from a casual observation of our activity during recent 


montks that many engaged in the production and sale of canned foods are . 


either not concerned with their balance sheet or have laid aside their cost 
sheets in their desire to do business. You are not doing business unless you 
realize a profit. You may sell miilions of cases of canned foods and unless 
you realize a profit you are simply a tool in the hands of the manufacturer 
from whem you purchase your supplies, enriching his business, paying your 
way to ruination and thereby becoming a menace not only to this industry, 
gut to the business world in general. It would seem to me there ought to be 
a revival of cost accounting which was advocated and talked some years ago. 
Qur committee should again take up the task of supplying information to 
canners and urging upon them the necessity of keeping a complete cost ac- 
counting system. 

An agreement was reached between this associaticn and representatives 
of the Wholesale Grocers Association at our last session. Some minor changes 
were inserted at the convention of the American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation which compels the resubmission to the general committee, of the 
contract tentatively agreed upon. There is no serious question involved, and 
I feel the committee will have no difficulty in coming quickly to a complete 
understanding. 


Unfair Competition 


This subject involves. a question which must be met and solved quickly. 
It is one of great moment as it strikes directly at our present system of 
sales and distribution. It challenges the merits, hopes and application of the 
National Food and Drugs Act and raises the question whether the Federal 
Trade Commission will take jurisdiction in cases involving misbranding of 
foods. 

Two striking unfair trade practices have crept into our industry for 
which the canner and broker alike are responsible, one the misquoting of 


eanned vegetables as to quality; two, the deliberate misbranding of canned 
vegetables. 


The canners are not the only individuals suffering from this unfair prac- 
tice. The wholesaler, retailer and consumer are deceived. 

In order to be clearly understood, I desire to refer to some concrete ex- 
amples. At the close of our recent packing season, it was discovered at once 
that there was a scarcity of fancy No. 3 Alaskas and No. 5 Sweets. Fancy 
three Alaskas were sold as future from $1.55 to $1.60 per dozen. On the 
completion of the pack there appeared numerous lists offering thousands of 
eases of so-called fancy goods of these items atjprices ranging 20 cents and 
30 cents below the future price, canners and brokers so quoting, well knowing 
that their offerings would not grade fancy. The same conditions outlined 
apply to corn and tomatoes, and what was the result? The wholesaler who 
one year ago was urged and agreed to purchase futures as in the past at a 
meeting of this Association, and who carried out that understanding to the 
best of his ability, believed himself tricked. True a later analysis of the 
situation proved the wisdom of future purchase, but what about the whole- 
saler who has refused and now refuses to purchase future? He bought these 
goods and undersold the best friend the canner ever had—the future pur- 
chaser. What about the retaile: and consumer? Many purchases were made 
by them believing they were buying a fancy article but in reality purchasing 
an extra standard. What about stabilizing the market? You are ruiaing it. 

Unless this practise is stopped, the whole structure upon which the 
canning industry has been built will give way. Canners must pack what they 
sell and sell what they pack. 


Again we find an abuse in the labelling of vegetables. Alaska peas are 
on the shelves of the retatier today labelled “sweet variety.". This practice 
is indulged in by some wholesalers as we!l as canners. 

I believe the time has come when associations must act and not ccnfine 
their efforts to preaching. The Federal Trade Comraission has pointed the 
way to reach this abuse in its construction of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. In my opinion, this practice constitutes unfair competition 
and I tavor the submission of these questions to a Joint committee of this 
Association and the Brokers Association and in case of failure of that com- 
mittee to reach a definite plan of action, that the matter be referred to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The wholesale grocer and all cnzgaged in the 
distribution of our product are entitled to a prompt settlement of the matter, 


Present and Future Cost of Canned Foods 


Can the cost of production be lowered in 1923? Unless there is a radical 
change within the next few weeks, the answer must be “‘no’’.. Are present 
eosts too high? As an individual canner, my answer would be “yes”. I be- 
lieve the canner put forth a tremendous effort to lower his costs the past 
season but found it impossible to do so. He now finds certain items quoted 
higher and none lower. We cannot and should not expect any reduction by 
the farmer for the raw product. I believe we should expect a reduction in 
eans. I find that the present duty on tin plate is 1 cent per pound. The 
former duty under the Underwood law of 1913 was 15 per cent., and under 
the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909 was 1.2 cents per pound. 


Apparently there is not and has not been a duty on bloak tin or on 
eans for canning foods. The reason for this is that no tin is produced in 
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National Canners Association. 


This association has always been closely related to.the National Canners 
Association and at the present time the National Association needs our help, 
not only as an Association, but as individual members. No one can read 
the report of the Secretary to the Board of Directorsy which I understand has 
been sent to every canner, without realizing the necessity of the work carried 
on at Washington. I am not one to believe that the money expended in the 
advertising and inspection campaign was entirely wasted. The breakdown 
of that campaign, of course, created some hard feelings among the members, 
but the new membership plan of the National Canners Association should 
bring back every canner in this country. The present financial condition of the 
National Canners Association is good. The dues have been reduced to 4 cent 
per cent, which will raise sufficient funds to carry on all the work out- 
lined, including research, investigations, ete., providing the membership can 
be made what it should be, nearly 100 per cent. I would like to be put in 
a position at the close of this convention to report 100 per cent. member- 
ship among our members. 

We find present in this country today men of scientific learning en- 
deavoring to prejudice the consumer against canned foods on the lecture 
platform and the publication of books now used in our public schools. {| 
find a text book written by a professor of the University of my own State, 
Wisconsin, claiming that canned foods are objectionable in that vitamines 
are destroyed by processing. 

e work of the National Canners Association must 
publication must be exposed to the public. 
desire to make the following recommendations: 

I recommend the re-submission of the question of future contracts t- 

the joint committee. 
recommend the appointment of a committee to confer with a committee 
of the National Brokers Association relative to Trade Practices. 

I recommend the endorsement of Canned Foods Week as an annual event. 

I recommend the endorsement of the work of the National Canners As- 
sociation and pledge of loyalty of this Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Frank B. White, chairman of the Agricu'tural Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, here addressed the convention on the 
need of closer relationship between the growers and canners as shown in 
local community development. 

MR. WOODBURY : There are a number of entomologists here, from 
practically every pea-growing State in the country, assembled in the confer- 
ence called by the Federal Department of Ent y to « ider what can 
be done to remove the appis trouble. These gentlemen are meeting today 
in a conference of their own, to bring togther all the information which 
has been assembled on aphis control up to this time. They are quite anxious 
to meet with the pea growers and canners who may have experienced loss 
from this aphis at any time during the past few years, in order that they 
may talk the thing over and get a practical judgment from the canning 
industry in regard to lines of experimentation and further study to work 
out methods of control. So at any canner of peas who has suffered 
crop loss from aphis, I think, will be interested in meeting with these men 
tomorrow morning in this conference talk over the situation and to advise 
them as to how, in the canner’s judgment, the best methods of investiga- 
tion cax. be worked out. This is not a matter that is going to be a tax 
on the industry, because these are State and Federal Government men who 
are interested in increasing the service to the pea-canning industry; they 
want the canner’s point of view and the canner’s experience in the matter 
of the aphis. 


go on and false 


ADDRESS BY MR. E. B. COSGROVE 


Leseuer, Minn. 
Chairman of Pea Section, National Canners Association. 


We pea canners, thanks to a small portion of good judgment and man- 
agement on our part, and a larger portion of timely supervision by Dame 
Nature, find ourselves in an especially enviable position with a season ahead 
which bears every promise of being a prosperous one. We find peas larzeiy 
mceved from first hands and a well-maintained market on practically all 
grades. June Ist should find the shelves practically bare. What are wé 
going to do about it? 

The American people are typically apathetic to any study of funda- 
mental conditions when times are good. What will be the pea packers’ re- 
action? During years of prosperity, as a people, we devote very little 
thought to the morrow. But once let the dread spectre of depression cast 
its shadow across the scene and we work ourselves up to a fury of activity. 
Congress is called into extraordinary session. The Governors of our forty- 
eight States are called to Washington for unemployment confereces. Donc- 
trines spring up on every hand for averting or remedying depression and 
reviving business. The Fords ard Edisons advocate cheap money and over- 
time operation of the paper money presses. ‘Townley-Debs come forward 
advocating Government ownership and control. New prophets erect temples 
in our midst to every type of ism. Our smoking compartments and hotel 


this country, or so little that it is not a market factor. Inasmuch as it 
is all imported and does not compete with a domestic product, there is no 
reason for placing a tariff on the imported material. 


Labor has received a slight cut. Freight charges have been reduced and 
there shou'd be a strenuous effort on the part of the can makers to reduce 
the price of tin cans iest we reach the point where cans are too expensive 
to be used as food containers. 


Canned Foods Week. 


The result of this effort last year prompted the Directors of the National 
Canners Association to make this an annual event. Never in the history 
of our industry has the canner been so closely identified with distribution. 
It is unnecessary for me to detail the results as copies of the report have 
been given you. From this report it is found that thousands of cases of 
eanned foods were moved into consumption carrying the message of whole- 
someness to non-users. There is today a whole-hearted response on the part 
of distributors. The wholesaler and retailer are preparing to make the 
coming week an event in history. Last year’s activity demonstrated what 
could be done with a small amount of money if we have co-operaticn 190 
per cent. and this is as essential as the funds to be raised. We want every 
eanner, broker and supply merchant joining hands with the wholesaler and 
retailer in every city and village in this county in putting the message over. 

You have already been asked to contribute and I urge you to hand in 
your pledge card before you leave the convention. Do not wait) but give 
the committee the funds to get this movement under way. 


lobbies hum with the discussion of remedies; our streets and parks fill up 
with soap-box orators, stressing the merits of their doctrines. The longer 
the bread lines grow, the greater the number of prophets that spring up. 

We have come through such a period; we have seen false doctrine after 
false doctrinee put to route by Americans stirred to sound thought by the 
pinch of depression. Gradually violence and distress gave way before the 
teaching of the prophet who advocated honesty, thrift and service. 

We as an industry were among the first to feel the pinch of the recent 
depression. We suffered our deluge of false doctrines early; unreasonable 
curtailment of production; radical price reductions and many other doc- 
trines came in the late fall of 1920. But we have worried and thought our 
way out of the haze to a clearer conception of our true problems. 

e question today is this: Will the canner lose interest in a close 
study of his problems with the full return of the dawning prosperity, or 
will he continue the student? 

Will you pardon a brief attempt at an analysis of our present situation? 

In a broad way, the situation today promises prosperity to the pea 
canner, because : 

The general improvement, so far registered, in the financial and 
business situation of the country’s industries, as a whole, has resulted in— 

(a) Freer and cheaper money; an extension of credit lines, making 

possible on the part of wholesale grocery buyers a greater buying 
ahead. 

(While there is an almost total absence of speculative buying, such as 
was common prior to the war, and purchases in anticipation of future needs, 
has in no wise reached normal, yet there is a marked improvement over the 
past two seasons.) 
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Peerless boiler plate constriuc- 
tion about 3 times as heavy as 
light galvanized iron. 


The above enlargement shows the com- 
parative difference in thickness between 
the heavy boiler plate used for Peerless 
Exhausters and light galvanized iron con- 
struction. Needless to say very little heat 
gets through the heavy Peerless boiler 
plate. 


average heat of room 


Heavy boiler plate construction of Peerless Exhaust- 
ers holds heat without undue radiation much longer 


than light galvanized iron. 


Peerless Exhausters are built with % inch boiler plate body 
and top to prevent radiation and keep the heat where it 
belongs—in the Exhauster. 

A water seal prevents the escape of steam where the top 
sets on the body. 

As a result, the temperature in the immediate vicinity of 
the Peerless is only about 2 degrees higher than the average 
heat of the room. 

If you want an exhauster to heat your factory don’t buy a 
Peerless, but if you want a machine to “exhaust” the cans 
with the least possible amount of steam, Peerless is the real 
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Prepare now to prevent regret next fall. Install a Peerless 
—Money wisely invested in dull times always earns the 
greatest returns. 


Send for catalog today. 
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(b) Improved business has relieved unemployment to such a point that 
sin some lines there is already developing a shortage of labor. Full- 
“time employment of labor means increased purchasing power. The 
families of working men, who through the last twenty months have 
felt the pinch cf a short-pay envelope, are returning in part to the 
wartime standards of living. ‘There is this difference to be noted. 
however. They are purchasing necessities of a high grade freely, a 
better work-shirt, a better pair of shoes, a better grade of food: 
the ridiculous purchase of silk shirts for work-shirts has ceased 
The -emp!oyed worker today is maintaining a higher standard of 
living, but is doing it thriftily and demanding sound values, 
2. The settlement of the coal and transportation strikes promises fur- 
ther improvement in business. 

educed freight rates 
acting as a stimuli to business. 

4. The gradual improvement in the price of agricultural products is 
putting the agricultural States in a position to buy and consume more freely. 

5. Every day sees greater progress toward a state of price equilibrium. 
The proper relative values of commodities is gradually being re-established. 

(Today a bushel of wheat, a hundred weight of pork, a pound of copper, 
more nearly buys its proper portion of necessities than at any time durin: 
the past twenty months.) 

B. Conditions within the industry point to an era of greater activity 
and prosperity. 

1. There has been registered a marked improvement in the national 
average quality of the pea pack (the standards for each grade have been 
raised by imperceptible degrees, which can only be appreciated by a mental 
comparison of the packs of today and those of five, six or eight years ago) 
There are, I believe, few who will dispute this improvement. It is the re- 
sult of many factors. ~ 

(a) There has been a growth in the available common knowledge of 
packing methods, of packing requirements, and there has developed 
a freer interchange of information as between canners. The jealously- 
guarded secrets of brines and process of ten years ago are freely 
discussed in our Association meetings today. A fellow-canner is a 
welcome guest at his neighbor’s plant today. The scientific work of 
the National Association has added most important information to 
our knowledge of such subjects as heat penetration, blanching and the 
effects of hard and soft waters. 

Canners are developing a proper conception of plant and machinery 
capacities. Today a viner is not expected to thresh a hundred acres 
of vines; a one-line plant to handie four or five hundred acres of 
crop. There has grown up, and is still growing at an accelerated 
speed, a realization that without adequate plant capacity, no packer 
can be sure of a year-in-and-year-out quality pack. 

We pea packers are developing an increasing group pride 
industry and our product. 

There is a growing self-preservative effort to really serve the con- 
sumer and to deliver sound value. The realization that such service 
spells growth and increased prosperity is taking roots. Babson, you 
know, stresses this especially as a fundamental necessity in the 
foundation of a prosperity era. 

2. Quality improvement has been greatly stimulated by the realization 
that a reasonable price for quality peas does not curtail their free distri- 
bution. 

Large siftings of peas are moving into consumption today at an un- 
precedented rate at a comparatively high price, because of the superior 
quality of the 1922 pack. The so-called standard 4s Alaskas and 5 sweets, 
which are being dealt in at $1.05 and $1.10 f. o. b. cannery, and are moving 
out into consumption rapidly, actually are extra standards. It is my belief 
that no such vo!ume of consumption would prevail on standard at 90 cents 
or sub-standard at 75 cents. I believe that the ten-cent pea is a fraud and 
a delusion. I believe that if the consumer were never offered a meaner 
pea than an extra standard 4 Alaska or 5 sweet and at 15 cents, that the 
consumption of peas would grow most rapidly. 

3. Quality production has been stimulated (and I want to emphasize 
this) more than by any other single factor, by the present prevailing spread 
between one sieve and six sieves between fancies and standards. The pres- 
ent spread offers an adequate reward te th painstaking packer of quality 
peas. This spread must be maintained. It is logical, from the standpoint 
of the distributors, in that it makes a merchandising difference between the 
grades. It more nearly throws each grade into an individual price field. 
There witl be a determined effort on the part of the packer of lower grade 
peas to break this down, but every wise*canner and distributor of peas who 
believes in distribution and consumption built on quality, will fight to the 
last ditch to see that an adequate spread is maintained, 

4. An unquestioned growing public confidence in canned food as a safe, 
wholesome food, gives promise to greater consumption and consequent greater 
prosperity to the industry. (The proposed new Home Economic Bureau of 
the N. C. A. can accelerate immensely the growth of confidence.) National 
Canned Foods Week has been und will continue to be a big factor in build- 
ing up public interest and confidence. 

5. There is a growing appreciation on the part of both the distributor 
and consumer of quality peas, 

C. Conditions surrounding 
ducer. 

Old-established channels of distribution are being disturbed by the ad- 
vent of the cash and carry, the chain and the self-service store:. 

Distribution methods are in the flux. 

Todzy it is apparent that it will not long be possib!e or profitab'e to 
burden canned fcods with a leng prefit in order to make up for other items 
sold too close. Our products today are being distributed at a lower cost 
than a year age. They are being distributed on a closer margin of profit 
than in pre-war days—and the end is not yet. 

The foregoing, gentlemen, constitutes my analysis of the present situa- 
tion and form the basis of my conviction that the pea-packing industry 
stands today on the threshhold of an era of real prosperity. 

How will the canner conduct himself through the era? 
problems be ? 

Tight money is not a likely 1923 problem. 

2. If his and the jobbers’ warehouses are here, there will be substan- 
tial future buying. 

3. The transportation problem promises to be less acute in 1923 than 
in 1922. 

4. He is not confronted with a necessity to sell below production costs. 

If I may answer that question, his problem is to pack quality, a quality 

pack will sell itself. If the canner can hold his head this year and next, 
and next, and pack quality comparable to the 1922 pack, there will be little 
necessity for any talk of curtailed production. 


The danger in the present situation lies in a failure to properly inter- 
pret today’s market situation. If we take a superficial view of the situation, 


and the prospect of further reductions are 


(c) in our 


distribution promise prosperity to the pro- 


What will his 
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standard peas will open at too high a price, comparatively. On the other 
hand, if the canner and the jobber will realize that today’s demand and 
consumption are built around extra standard quality large peas, and if the 
jobbers will endeavor in 1923 te push volume sales of extra standard at a 
fair price, say $1.10, a pack of twelve to thirteen million cases of peas in 
1923 will melt away into consumption like the snows of winter under an 
April sun. 

Now, T say give us quality and the peas will sell themselves. 
that. But I don’t believe in waiting for the world to beat a path to our 
door. Quality peas will talk for themselves alright, but you’ve got to get 
’em out where they can be heard, and that place is right out on the top 
of Mister Buyer’s big buy'ng table, where he can feast his eyes on ’em, and 
you and I want to be right there with our. broker and help stimulate his 
appreciation. Help him visualize an everlastingly loyal trade built up on 
the right kind of quality, 

Now, let’s not stop there While the buyer is hot, let’s ship him, free 
of expense, transportation charges paid, enough samples for his salesmen to 
work the trade. This is no idle dream. If we will all get back to this 
quality move, in five years the standard peas will be in about the sam: 
bad odor as soaked peas today. 

Rut I want to talk just a minute now about this selling end. Mr. 
Clerk has outlined a few of the faults of our brokers—God bless ‘em, they’re 
human, too—but the good brokers we need in limited supply. 

The backbone of any canning organization is the sales department, but 
I do regret to say I believe our industry is woefully lacking in this depart- 
ment. 

Brokers tell me of packers who answer telegrams by mail ten days 
after receipt of the wire, packers who neglect urgent sales correspondence, 
delay samples until deals fall through and, in fact, packers who break ali 
the known rules of selling. 

The best broker in the United States couldn’t sell the best pack of peas 
in the United States at top price with that type of co-operation. * 

PRESIDENT CLARK: In introducing the next speaker, I would say 
that a short time ago we thought that possibly there was a difference of 
opinion so great that we could not reach an agreement between some of the 
wholesale georers, or perhaps all of the wholesale grocers, and the canners: 
und yet, after a conference of the committee of the Wholesale Grocers and 
the Canners representing this Association, we found that we were all work- 
ing along the same lines in one big effort to do the right thing. We are 
particularly favored, I feel, this afterncon, in having with us the President 
of the American Wholesale Grecers Association, and I am very much pleased 
to introduce Mr. J. H. McLaurin. (Applause.) 


I mean 


ADDRESS BY MR. J. H. McLAURIN, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
President, American Wholesale Grocers Association. 


I am always ready to talk to you splendid men, who are so close’y allied 
with us in the work that we are trying to do. I do not feel that I need 
very much preparation to talk to you upon a subject with which you are 
just as familiar as I. and perhaps a great deal more so. I realize, and I 
am sure, gentlemen, that you realize, that you have come together at a time 
when the business interests of this country are undergoing, as they have 
been undergving, for many months, a state of depression that has been very 
discouraging not only to the producer, to the canner, to the manufacturer, 
but to the distributor as well. Surely, we have passed through, during the 
past eighteen months, conditions that were never anticipated by you or by 
ourselves. 

I think, gentlemen, that we distributors are in position to very deeply 
sympathize with you in the conditions that have confronted you in the dis- 
tribution of your products during the past year or two years. Perhaps you 
have not felt that we were just as closely and fully sympathetic with you 
as we ought to be; but, nevertheless, we have been. We have not been 
urmindful of the fact that your warehouses have been at times overflowing 
with your product that was not being moved. We have not been uncon- 
scious of the fact that you could not carry forward a successful business 
with your producers and the men who are so dependent upon you for the 
utilization of their goods unless we took them off of your hands. I just 
want to remind you that not in all cases has our indifference to the ques- 
tion of buying been occasioned by a lack of desire to co-operate with you 
as fully as we should all over the country. I think that very likely you 
would find and have found, and no doubt realize today. that our apparent 
slowness in buying has been the result of a condition that has obtained ail 
along the line, and when the goods were not moving and not being con- 
sumed, we could not sell them; and not being able to sell them, we couid 
not buy them. 


But to me it is a matter of the greatest gratification, as it is to you 
people, to meet here today, to feel that these days are now behind us. and 
that we are looking forward to better things, Mr. President, in the future. 
I feel sure that I am not overly optimistic when I say to you that condition, 
all over are improved. Surely they are with those of us who are acting as 
ycur distributors. We feel that with depleted stocks on the retailers’ floors 
and shelves, with the buying spirit in the air, with these substantial reasons 
for believing that the consumption is increasing and will continue to in- 
crease, we are looking forward, I might say, to much closer and much moi 
profitable relationships with you in the months and years to come than we 
have had in the months gone by. I say optimistic. 

So I am willing then to look back upon the days that have gone, and 
to see that out of all those bitter experiences we are going to draw some 
splendid results. 


It is needless for me to say to you that I believe that the wholesale 
grocer is the logical medium of distribution, the most economical medium 
of distribution. I have no fear at all for that plan or that system of dis- 
tribution that obtains in America today, and has obtained throughout all 
of your memory and mine. He is here not as an artificial system of dis- 
tribution. He is here because he originuted naturaliy; he came into being 
beeause of the fact of his ability to distribute economically; and, therefore, 
the present method of distribution, as I am able to see it, without, under- 
stand, holding any brief whatever for the wholesale grocer. The Association 
which I have the honor to represent here today adopted for its slogan, if I 
may call it so, its creed, its belief, some years ago in convention. that old 
Roman maxim. “Regard for the prblic welfare is the highest law.” It has 
been expressed in better words, ‘Love your neighbor as yourself,” the 
greatest of all commands. Regard for the public welfare. the welfare of 
the other man. Therefore, I say te you that I hold no brief for a whole- 
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:ale grocer as such, beyond the point that he is able to economically, profit- 
ably and effectively serve the American people. 

Just the very moment there is devised—I do not say proposed—but it is 
proven that there is a better system, because more economic, of distributing 
America’s food, then I say, with all the earnestness of my soul, down with 
the wholesale grocer; down with any system that is operating adversely to 
the highest and best interest of the American public. 


The buying agency, the chain store, the Piggly-Wiggly—call them by 
any name you please, because they are spriging up like mushrooms all over 
the country, to teach us as wholesalers and the independent retailer the 
lesson cf efficiency, prompt, economic service that they have not learned up 
.o this time, and, may I say to you, which they are learning now very 
rapidly. And so, when we have learned the lesson of cleanliness and of 
efficiency that is being taught by the chain stores, we will have made great 
progress in the retail distribution of food. 

I unhesitatingly state, and I can state it here, what I am going to say, 
because I state it at all times when an opportunity offers before retail 
grocers, that when the independent retail grocers of this country shall have 
so cleaned house—and when I say “cleaned house,’ I mean that very liter- 
ally, too—clean house, to make some of their stores fit dwelling place for 
your wife and mine, they will find that the demand for the goods over their 
counter is increasign, and the business is not all going to the chain store. 

We must try and carry forward. When I say that I speak as a whole- 
sale grocer—that lesson to the independent grocer today. That is all that 
he needs. I have never discovered yet that in the sum total of a year’s 
business the chain store, with all cf its buying advantages, is able to do 
on the average any better than the independent retail grocer can do. Of 
course, the chain store man, you understand, is willing to get away with a 
semewhat reasonable profit; and I am afraid that some of our retail grocers 
have not awakened to the fact that there is only a reasonable profit to be 
considered and to be recognized by the buyer. 

Just a word or two, if you please, regarding this question of the whole- 
sale grocer and the canner. Let us see if there are any kinks to be ironed 
out. And if there are, let us iron them out this afternoon in two or three 
minutes. I understand, Mr, President, very fully that there are some can- 
ners who perhaps think that personally the speaker has not been altogether 
in sympathy, somestimes, with the vegetable and the fruit canners. Well, 
they are wrong about that, and I hope they will think so when we get 
through with our little talk here. The American, formerly the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers Association, so far as I have understood it, and I have 
understood it pretty well; I have been pretty close to them for the past 12 

‘or 13 years, and I believe as an association they have only tried to stand 
for the thing that was right: they have made some mistakes, being human 
beings, and perhaps have not always seen the things just exactly in the 
right way; but I think the association as a whole has wanted to see the 
thing in the right way and see the right thing done. I have always had 
great sympathy with that old Chinese legend that told us about every man 
having two pair of eyes. I would hate very much, Mr. President, to get 
into a transaction with a man that did not have two pairs of eyes. I tell 
you frankly that I don’t thirk that a man is ready to go straight in a 
-tusiness transaction unless he has two pair of eyes, a pair for his side 
of the transaction and a pair for my side of the transaction. I submit 
to you that if I am unable to appreciate and fully understand the viewpoint 
from which you see a thing, how I am going to be in position to say that 
yeu are wrong and that I am right. 
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It is absolutely fundamental, it seems to me, gentlemen, that when the 
canner and the wholesale grocer, of the wholesale grocers’ association, is 
gcing to do business together or formulate a contract between themselves, to 
conceive, in the first place, and to admit in the first place that there are 
honest men on both sides. Of course, we are perfectly willing to admit that 
there are some dishonest men among the canners. (Laughter.) But I want 
to be just as quick in saying to you, and I speak from personal experience, 
that there are some dishonest men in the ranks of the wholesale grocers of 
this country, because I have seen them and have come in contact with them, 
ard know them just about as well as most any man in the country, and 
perhaps a little better. 

So with the canning industry and so with the jobbing industry, they 
beth stand for those principles and these ideals and those standards that 
make good men and good citizens and good fathers. Therefore, believing 
that, I say, with the exercise and by the exercise of two pair of eyes 
trying to see and to see clearly and understandingly the cause and the 
interests and the rights of both, I fail to see why there is any reason why 
you cannot write a contract, and write it in a manner that is absolute'y 
satisfactory to both sides of the question; and you are going to do it, and 
in “we it you are going to bring the canners and your distributors closer 
together. 

Gentlemen, I will submit to you that) we ought not to let things get 
irto that situation between us, where we so greatly misunderstand one 
ancther that we are surprised to find one doing an konest thing. We ought 
to be expecting it; it ought to be the natural thing. We ought to believe 
that is the only way a canner can live or a wholesale grocer can live; that 
it is natural, and that the other thing is the exception. 

Ir b that body wrote something like this: “God gave us 
memory that we might have roses in December.”’ I do not believe that I 
would do violence to the credence of that beautiful sentiment if I were to 
apply it in saying this, that I believe God gave us canners that we might 
have the delightful product of the spring in December. (Applause.) 

I am not unmindful of the fact, gentlemen, that you are doing a great 
and a wonderful, and may I say a noble work for this great country of 
ours. I wonder sometimes if the average layman stops to think and con- 
sider just what is behind this great work that you are doing. Someone 
says: “Yes, they are making money out of it.’ God deliver us from any 
such sordid interpretation of the splendid activities of the men and women 
laboring day after day and year after year for the happiness, well being 
and comfort of this world. 5 , 

You represent one of those important classes; you are gathering in the 
springtime and in the summer the product of the land, preserving it during 
those seasonable days for the days that shall come when there would be 
want, absolute want in this country; and particularly would there be want 
among those whom we are pleased to term as the lower classes; and by that 
I speak not for discrediting any class in this country, I mean the lower 
financially, those who cannot afford to buy perhaps hothouse goods and the 
fresh goods. Someone has said that there is no season in the year when 
we cannot get some fresh fruits; the North will supply them to us in the 
summer and the South will send them up io us in the fall and winter. 
But we must stop to consider and not overlook the fact that just as those 
goods are coming into market in the fall and in the winter, your goods 
are going out at prices within the reach of all and with the scientifically 
perfected methods that you gentlemen have worked out, may I say to you, 
far superior, in my judgment, in quality, out of the can, than a great many 
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of them that we buy from the stall and call fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruits. (Applause.) 

Those are thoughts, if you will permit the suggestion, that I believe 
the canners of the country ought to get across to the consumers. Let us 
be reminded, if you please, that the work in which you are engaged is not, 
in all lights, a mercenary work; it is a work, true, out of which you seek 
and hope, but sometimes fail, to obtain a reasonable livelihood; to which 
you, to which I, and to which every man and woman is entitled, but far 
over and above that of transcendantly greater importance, you are carrying 
forward a work of real service to the consumers of the United States of 
America; and I wish that I might be the helpful agent and instrument of 
assisting you, Mr. President, in conveying that message to them, the truth 
to those who consume your products. 

May I again thank you for the honor that you have done my organiza- 
tion and myself in permitting me to stand here before you and to bring 
to you our felicitations and to say to you how earnestly desirous we are 
of working in the closest possible spirit of co-operation with you, feeling 
that your success is ours, that your failure is ours, and that our successes 
end failures, like yours, are reflected in your own business. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT CLARK: I am sure that I expressed the feeling of every 
member of our Association in extending to Mr. McLaurin our thanks for 
this address. It will be the means of bearing fruit in the distribution of 
our goods, I feel sure. 

If there is no objection, the convention will 
resume tomorrow morning at 10.30 o’clock, 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 10th, 1922; 10:30 o’clock A, M. 


President Clark called the meeting to order. 
PRESIDENT CLARK: I wish to announce to you the personnel of the 
Conference Committee With the Brokers 

W. C. Leitsch, Ira Whitmer, J. W. Hill, C. O. Dawson, C. H. Sears and 
W. R. Roach. 

The Committee on Resoluiions on the President’s Address is as follows: 
E, H. Trego, Frank Gerber and Roy Irons. 

The first thing 
Mr. James McCall on 


now adjourn and will 


“Canned Corn’”’ Mr. McCall. 
CANNED CORN 
By Mr. James McCall 
Gibson Canning Company, Gibson City, Illinois. 


After taxing my brain with a view of saying something new and inter- 
esting about Canned Corn, I abandoned the idea and decided to talk about 
the subject in the most informal manner, and to draw attention to an old 
phase of the topic that will pear repeating us many times as canners will 
address themselves to it. I speak of the matter of Quality, and, incidentally, 
of Grades of Canned Corn. 

Probably there is no vegetable packed 
range of quality that does Sugar Corn. The facts are that it is so wide, 
and the lower range, at times, embraces such a large percentage of the 
pack, that its bad effects most seriously attenuate the laurels won by the 
better grades; and the consequence is likely to cause a diminution of Canned 
Corn consumption. This has occurred so many times that one wonders that 
the industry has not passed into the realms of oblivion long ago. The fact 
that it has not is a striking testimonial for the Good Corn that is packed. 
The good corn is so earnest'y sought that consumers seem willing to pay 
fifteen or twenty cents for a can of it and take their chance of drawing 
a good can. This is hopeful and leads to the thought that if there was no 
clerce involved in the purchase of a can of corn, there would be a great 
many more cans purchased. Some day there will be developed a system 
whereby one may purchase canned foods with intelligence. That it may 
not be done now is the most glaring indictment against the industry. Abor- 
tive attempts in some lines and progressive steps in others have character- 
ized the efforts thus far made in this direction. 

The Illinois Canners Association has devoted much time and money 
tewards the scientific measuring of Canned Corn quality, and definite progress 
has been made under the able direction of Dr. Lawrence Burton, who, on 
account of urgent calls for his services in another direction, severed his 
connection with the Illinois Canners Association last spring. The work will 
be taken up where he left off by Professor Huelson, the eminenty qualified 
specialist on Canned Foods now engaged by the University of Illinois, to 
aid the canners in solving their may problems. The University has just in- 
stalled a complete equipment for canning corn and other vegetables, and 
will conduct scientific research on the subject, commencing with Seed Selec- 
tion, Breeding of Sugor Corn to developed desired qualities, Fertilization, Worm 
Control and every phase of the agricultural problem. Then it will study 
processes and methods for procuring the best results, also the matter of 
scientific Determination of Grades. This is a wonderful work that is being 
inaugurated by our State University and deserves the closest co-operation 
and appreciation of the entire industry. 

One cf the great troubles with we canners is that we are so intimately 
connected, in a Siamese-Twins manner, with our business, that we cannot 
disengage curselves and get a perspective that would, I think, aid us in 
solving some of the problems. We do not place ourselves in the position 
of our consumer customers as much as we should. We content ourselves 
with a half-baked and ambiguous lot of ideas and definitions relative to 
grades of Canned Corn that have more bearing on the price that we ask 
than on the intrinsic goodness of the product. This, I know, is not our 
theory of grades, but it is the actual practice that prevails in entirely too 
many instances. There is today a considerable quantity of Fancy Grade 
Corn sold at the price and under the name of Extra Standard, also of Extra 
Standard sold for Fancy. Then, too, there is Extra Standard grade sold as 
Standard, and, I regret to say, quantities of Horse Feed packed in cans 
selling under the same designations. There exists in our industry an appall- 
ing lack of interest in the scientific determination of Grades. Some say, “It 
is too technical to be practical, we have gotten along very well with our 
present methods, why should we borrow trouble?’’ and many other off- 
hand objections are raised against it. Yet, every Corn Packer in this Asso- 
ciation wishes that some plan might be evolved that would tend to correct 
the faults of his competitors and leave him with a free hand to run amuck 
at will. When I first commenced to think seriously of the scientific definitions 
of grades, the matter of distinguishing, technically, the difference between 
Fancy and Extra Standard appeared of paramount importance. I still re- 
gard it as important, but as the trade abuses unfold themselves to me, the 
fine line of distinction between Fancy and Extra Standard grades fall into 
insigificance when compared with the importance of establishing a definite 
and measurable line of demarkation between Human Food and Horse Feed! 

Our theory has long been that our Fancy, Extra Standard and Standard 
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grades should be scientifically defined, measured and marked, and that the 
grades below Standard should be stigmatize by the absence of a declaration 
of grade or quality. Such thoughts are convincing evidence that we are 
not getting the proper perspective. The facts are that if any grade of 
Canned Corn is in crying need of quality or grade declaration, it is that 
corn which is inferior to the Standard grade, and is not desirable for human 
consumption, 

The damage does not lie in the case where the consumer has purchased 
a can of Extra Standard grade when she thought she was getting Fancy, or 
«ven in buying Standard in place of Extra Standard; it is highly important 
that the corsumer should be placed in position to select the exact grade 
desired, but all these grades are edible und palatable. The great irreparable 
damage is done when the consumer buys a can of Horse Food when she in- 
tended to purchase Human Food. When the industry has advanced to that 
stage where the quality of canned corn is measurable and definable, and 
when the public is informed relative to the quality designations that must 
appear on the label, then will canners cease to pack Sub-Standard Corn, and 
uot until them. Then, also, will the jobbers stop tempting the canners to 
pack inferioc corn by urging them to supply them with corn that may be 
retailed at 10c. a can during periods when the cost of packing does not 
permit of such price, and at the same time yield a profit to the canner. 

Many jobbers are getting into the habit of urging packers to supply 
them with canned foods to be retailed at prices lower than production cost 
warrants. Did you ever meet such demands from your customers, sell them 
some of your product at cest or less, and have them, in turn, sell the same 
to the retailer without taking full jobber’s profit? No, you never did, and 
never will 

Some of my canner friends may take issue with me on remarks relative 
to the lack of consumer knowledge regarding grade designations of canned 
corn, because they, individually, pack a line of very fine foods and employ 
almost religious diligence in placing each grade under a brand that they 
have carefully selected and, tv them, stands for the ne plus ultra of quality. 
For instance, he may have had a Boston Terrier that was so close to his 
heart that, to him, was the emblem of the pinnacle of perfection. He went 
to great expense to have the likeness of his terrier reproduced and embossed 
on a handsome label. His heart filled with pride when he beheld him 
beautifully emblazoned on a can of fancy corn. He had also gone so far 
as to state on the label ‘“‘Fancy Quality; what more could any consumer 
wish? Was not the entire story told? There was the picture of his beloved 
dog, also the declaration “Fancy Quality.” He knew what it stood for, so 
did his family and his friends. Is it possible that any one doesn’t know, or, 
at least, can’t read the words, “Fancy Quality” that appear so conspicuously 
on the label? Yes, it is more than possible; it is altogether probable thai 
the decorations and declarations on the label mean absolutely nothing to the 
average purchaser, except that it reveals to them a can of corn. ‘Well,’ 
you may say, “what about the words ‘Fancy Quality,” they are plain enough.’ 
Yes, they are legible, but not plain; that is, they mean nothing to the con- 
sumer. 

Many of you will be surprised to learn that upon an extensive house-to- 
house canvass to housewives to learn of their conceptions relative to the 
designations of grades in canned foods, a most appalling ignorance was 
disclosed. There are about as many who regard the designation “Standard 
Grade” to represent the highest quality as those who do “Fancy” or “Extra 
Standard.” ‘The fact was revealed that the designations of grades, as we 
understand them in the industry, convey no intelligence to the consumer, and 
why should they? Have you ever known of the explanation regarding the 
designation of grades being imparted to the consumers through publicity of 
any kind? You have seen brands advertised and possib!y emblems, but you 
have never seen published information that would be helpful to the pur- 
chaser in selecting the identical grade of foods that might be desired. It 
is not proper to assume that all consumers desire to purchase the highest 
quality at all times, because they do not. I will grant that the time has 
not arrived when we can go to the consumers with such information in a 
way that will afford them much light. The industry has a world of trying 
and discouraging work confronting it before we know much about grades 
ourselves. We think we know a great deal about them; each individual 
canner has his ideas regarding the quality of Fancy, Extra Standard, and 
Standard corn, and the same may be said of the jobbers, and they are as 
divergent as is the East from the West. Therefore, until we are in position 
to agree among ourselves on the grading of canned corn, how can we convey 
intelligence to the consumer? 

It is extremely difficult to measure one factor in canned corn that con- 
tributes most largely to quality to qualify,—I refer to MATURITY. 

Many consumers, as well as canners, assume that the variety of corn 
in the can contributes greatest to its quality or grade. They will assume 
that Golden Bantam, Country Gentlemen, Narrow Grain, or Early Crosby 
just naturally mean Fancy grade, and by the same token, “Stowell’s Ever- 
green,” “Early Evergreen,” “Old Colony,” and other varieties mean Extra 
Standard or Standard Grades. Nothing can be further from the facts. We 
had just as well assume that the Hardshell Baptists, Campbellites, and 
Seventh Day Adventists alone will inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, and that 
the Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterianes, and other larger denominations 
can only make a “near-Heaven” on account of some prearranged system of 
gradations. Suffice it to say that we do not believe this. We rejoice in the 
knowledge that it is the impecable goodness of the individual and not the 
saving grace of class, cast, or religious nomenclature that will bring to him 
the Supreme Reward. 

Likewise, the variety of sugar corn piays an inconspicuous part in the 
grade of canned corn. Whiie it is true that some varieties of sugar corn 
possess flavors that are particularly pleasing to some palates, at the same 
time, the flavor of all sugar corn is good if plucked in its most perfect 
state of maturity and is immediately packed into cans. In making this state- 
ment, it is assumed that the corn is husked, silked, washed, sorted, and 
canned in the modern approved way so thoroughly explained by eminent 
authorities during the past few years. If it is not handled well and canned 
properly, it is not good, no matter what the variety or who the packer. 


When Corn Is At Its Best, 


There is a definite state of maturity in sugar corn at which the Zenith 
of excellence is attained. This is not when it is extremely young, as many 
make the mistake in assuming. Jt is after it has passed through the water, 
or blistered stage, with its characteristic pungent flavor and watery curdled 
consistency. At this period, it possesses but one desirable feature, it_ i- 
tender; in fact, so tender that the grains lose their identity upon being 
eaten. The pungent flavor is anyhing but pleasing, the color is dark and the 
product is distinctly undesirable. 

After the corn passes this stage it enters the “milk” stage, where the 
tender kernels are plumped and enriched by dainty deposits of tiny starch 
granules and by the introduction of rare and volatile sugars and flavors of 
such ethereal delicacy that they are fleeting as a dream. The milk has now 
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HOUSEoSTEGHER.. 


By excel Our Labels 
n Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Stecher ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


>. 


FOR BIG WORK 


. There is a Cameron machine for each operation, re- 


gardless of the size of the can, be it snuff-box or 
wash-tub. 


Our 267 Automatic Double seamer attaches ends to 


vessels or containers up to 214” in diameter and 24” 
in height. 


Seams made by this machine in galvanized stock are 
tight and do not require soldering. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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been metamorphosed into a delectable cream, treasured in opalescent capsules 
as delicate and tender as the lips of a laughing babe. The texture of the 
skin of its lucious kernels is like the petals of a half blown rose. is, 
my friends, is the roasting ear, par excellence; the indispensible basis of 
fancy corn. There is a period in the life history of every healthy and well 
matured ear of sugar corn in which this state of excellence prevails. It is 
the great problem of the canner to garner them and to conserve their 
cherished goodness which so few may enjoy in their natural state. 

Any variety of sugar corn when properly canned while in this state is 
Fancy Quality, be the variety Golden Bantam or Stowells Evergreen, and if 
it is ‘not canned while in this state, it is not Fancy Quality, regardless of the 
variety! Hence, the factor of “Maturity” takes precedence over all others 
in the determination of grade. Other factors are important particularly the 
factors of cleanliness and freedom from silk, husk, and cob, as well as that 
of sweetness, but, really, these are all insignificant when compared with the 
factor, “‘Maturity.”” If a housewife is provided with a can of corn possessing 
the proper degree of maturity, she can prepare with it a most delectable dish, 
though it may have been canned without the addition of sugar, or though 
a few stray silks or particles of husk may have gained entrance through 
mechanical fallibility. She may add the desired amount of sugar, and she 
can remove, with little effort, the recalcitrant silks that have eluded the 
agencies designed for their removal, so that the prepared dish, when placed 
upon the table possesses all of the attributes of superiority and quality that 
were sought. Pleasureable satisfaction is the result. 

Let vs consider now a can of cern of aristocratic lineage—Country Gen- 
tleman, Jet us say—as free from silks and husks as a drop of dew on a 
summer morn; sugared and creamed to the point of perfection, but, alas, a 
few days delayed in getting into the can. What a sacrilege! What a dis- 
appointment! No mastery of the culinary art is sufficient to transform this 
mature corn into a satisfying dish. Th2 fundamental attribute of quality 
is missing. When tenderness disappeared, all vanished that can under any 
conditions render sugar corn a food to be desired. 

It is not my wish to convey the impression that sugar corn to be desir- 
able must be in the perfect state of maturity which I have described for 
Fancy Quality, because this is not true. There is a range of maturity in 
which al] sugar corn is guod, yet within this range we will find the good, 
the better, and the best, corresponding with the Standard. Extra Standard 
and Fancy graces. Unfortunately, this range is not a wide one, and within 
a very few days an ear of corn will run the gamut, and, all too quickly, 
enter the state where its canning should be discontinued, but in too many 
instances is not. 


The Roasting Ear. 


The fame of the roasting ear is a national pride. Truck gardeners in 
the South are even now planing their rlantings in order to supply the de- 
mand for them in the cities long before the frost is out of our Tllinois soil 
next spring. Our Americans love sugar corn to the extent that, with many, 
the roasting ear has become a fetish. Did they but know the captivating 
charm of a perfect roasting ear plucked in the early morn from its dew- 
bejeweled stalk, divested of its sheath of green that breaks with the brit- 
tleness of ice as it is severed from the ear, then immediately steamed until 
piping hot all through, lavishly spread with butter and seasoned properly. 
too. What enchantment! What rapture attends the partaking of one of 
these!! But, Oh, how disappointing and void are those ears that have been 
removed from the stalk so long that their husks are like rubber and the 
kernels like paraffin! Few, unfortunately, too few, there are who really 
know the roasting ear in its pristine glory. Its glory is its transitory 
sweetness and flavor, that are like unto a celestial spirit that departs its 
carnal home immediately upon the severance of life’s chord. This phenom- 
enon is so striking in sugar corn that the Government has issued bulletins 
calling attention to the marked and rapid deterioation of sugar corn after it 
is removed from the stalk. Ninety per cent of its total sugars are lost 
within twenty-four hours after being plucked. How many roasing ears of 
commerce reach the consumer within twenty-four hours after leaving the 
stalk? Probably so few that the answer “‘none” will be substantially cor- 
rect. The things our city people know as roasting ears are, in fact, only 
casts of them, they are roasting ear cadavers that are lifeless, tasteless 
and spiritless substitutions for the real thing. The only enjoyment experi- 
enced in partaking of the commercial roasting ear is the psychological phe- 
nomenon wherein the mechanical act of biting the kernels from the cob 
induces hallucinations of gustatory delight. The only possible way that is 
open for the vast majority of consumers to enjoy the true goodness of the 
perfect roasting ear is for them to procure it in the can. This may be done. 
and is done in properly canned sugar corn of the Fancy grade. 


How To Can Fancy Corn. 


One of the greatest problems of the Fancy corn canner is that of sort- 
ing the corn after it is husked and washed for the purpose of excluding 
from this grade every ear that is not just suited for the purpose. If all 
of the ears of corn in a day’s planting matured uniformly, the art of 
canning Fancy Quality corn would be a simple one. Unfortunately, they do 
not. There usually appears some isolated roasting ears in a planting as 
much as ten days in advance of the time when the field, as a whole, has 
reached the condition formaking Fancy Quality, and even then many ears 
will still be found in the blister or carly milk stage. This means that when 
this field of corn is run that there will be sorted out, and rejected, a great 
quantity of blistery, watery corn that would seriously impair the flavor of 
the product. It is interesting to note that a very good indicater of the 
grade of corn you are packing is the rejected corn pile. If all of the ears 
sorted out on account of maturity are too young for canning, you are pack- 
ing the highest grade of Fancy cori; provided, of course, that you are ob- 
serving due diligence in all phases of the work. When your average field 
maturity has reached the point where in your rejected corn may be found 
occasional ears that have become too mature, you are in all probabiliities 
packing Extra Standard grade. Let it be understood that the determining 
difference between the Fancy and Extra Standard grades is a difference in 
maturity. As it is a physical impossibility, up to the present time, to sort 
corn so perfectly that an occasional undesiruble ear will no get past any 
human or mechanical device you may have, and gain entrance to your 
product, there will be a few watery ears get into the Fancy corn, and a 
few doughy ears into the Extra Standara grade. This is to be expected and 
the presence of a limited quantity of doughy kernels is the chief distin- 
guishing characteristics of Extra Standard grade. If such kernels. were 
not present, the quality would be Fancy. Standard Quality is that grade in 
which there is a larger percentage of kernels that are in the dough stage. 
but the preponderance still in the cream stage. It is known by observing 
corn canners that the appearance of the kernels changes perceptibly as the 
ear matures. From the bluish milky transparance of the blister state it 
assumes a creamy translusence, then as it advances the velvety sheen gives 
away to an opaque glaze, which immediately precedes the denting state, in 
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which no corn should be packed in cans. 
. times, from other causes than age. 
come dented if it lies in a pile over 


Corn kernels will show dents, at 
Even the perfect roasting ear may be- 
\ night, or for ten or twelve hours. The 
kernel with the smooth giaze may develop a decidedly yellow cast as well 
as dents in the process of canning. Therefore, if a packer makes it a ru‘e 
to reject from his pack all ears that show indentations upon being husked, 
he will still have some dented grains in his Standard, and an isolated few 
in his Extra Standard grades; but he would have no corn so inferior in 
quality that it would be a detriment to the industry. 

The great blocks of Sub-Standard corn, sailing under the pseudonyms of 
Standard, Extra Standard, and even, at times, Fancy, are packed from ear; 
that have reached the denting stage of maturity. It is the rejection of 
these ears that tests the fortitude of the packer. They always appear in 
more or less abundance, depending upon various and sundry causes, snch a; 
the caprices of the season, which may ripen corn at the same time that 
was planted over a spread of several weeks. Some varieties ripen much 
more rapidly than others. Country Gentleman is conspicuous among the 
fast ripeners, and the packer who makes a success of packing strictly Fancy 
Country Gentleman must have an exceedingly large and adequate equipment, 
in order to take care of the corn at the proper stage, even though conditions 
ripen it faster than normal. 

The greatest trouble with the corn canning industry is that it figure: 
at all times on 100 per cent conditions. It makes its price on futures base 
upon full yields and perfect conditions. It bears its quota of Fancy and 
other grades upon the ideal maturing of normal crops. The result is that 
when it has fairly started into its pack, it finds there is a “nigger in the 
woodpile’”’ somewhere. Either its crop is short or it is coming on so fast 
that it can’t take care of it with its presumed adequate facilities before 
it becomes too hard, and as its selling price did not provide for either a 
contingency of short crop or for a loss that would follow paying for and 
not canning hundreds of tons of hard corn, it succumbs and does that thine 
which is the universally recognized cause cf the market conditions that em- 
barrass the industry such a great portion of the time. 

There is a remedy, my friends. It is simple and it lies entirely with us. 
We have it within our power to make the consumption of canned corn 100 
per cent greater than it is, and at profitable prices, too. All that it require; 
is guts! Have we the guts, as an industry, to stand resolute, and absolutely 
refuse to pack corn into cans after it has reached the denting state of 
maturity ? 

When we go to selling futures, as a rule, we figure our cost as low as 
we can. We try to figure it on a basis of 100 per cent yield, or production, 
and on a 100 per cent of the corn being canned after it is grown. We do 
not take into account, as'a rule, as an industry, shor+ crops that we have. 
Nor do we take into account the losses from short crop after it comes into 
the factory. Should we exclude that corn from our pack, which we should 
exclude, that is. rejecting the hard corn? Right there, gentlemen, is just 
the thing that is going to be the dettermining factor, as to whether every 
ean of corn is going to keep its place with other canned foods, peas and 
vegetabes and tomatoes. They are getting ahead of us; they are leaving us: 
consumption of both of those articles is greater, and I will leave it to any- 
one, that there is nothing better than a good can of corn. A good can of 
corn is a joy and delight to any consumer. But what is hurting the canned 
corn industry is the packing of this horse feed, and we all know it. There 
is no use of anybody saying that the other fellow does it and he should 
not; there is no “I am holier than thou” proposition in this canning of 
horse feed. The question is this: Have we got the guts to stop it? That 
is not a very nice word, but it cevers the situation; it expresses the thought 
very plainly. It takes guts to throw that corn away. 

Are you so thoroughly in favor of packing good, edible corn, human 
food, that, irrespective of the loss that you may sustain by.the throwin: 
away of this inferior, this hard, dented corn, that you van do it? Can you 
just stop packing when you get to that, and call it the end of your pack, 
so that none of this stuff goes out on to the market? The minute the in- 
dustry arrives at that point, where they have the vuts to do that thing, 
then canned corn is going ahead, it is going to take its position where it 
rightfully belongs, as one of the greatest and most palatable and properly 
canned foods of today. 


SOAKED PEAS A FRAUD 


PRESIDENT CLARK: I am sure you all feel that this is a good 
thought, and we are certainly indebted to Mr. McCall for his splendid ad- 
dress. I want to say, in my opinion, the arguments presented by Mr. Mc- 
Call apply to all vegetables. The pea industry today is presented with 
soaked peas, and I have been giving the matter some thought, and I wish 
that those who are interested in the canning of peas would do the same, as 
to whether or not we could not present that matter to the proper officials at 
Washington, upon this theory, that you cannot pack soaked peas and sell 
them to the consumer without fooling the. consumer. It cannot be done. 
They cannot be labeled and distributed without fooling the consumer. I 
wish we could establish that. I am very much interested in the matter of 
grades and I want to thank Mr. McCall for this fine paper, 

Now, in order to keep the technical subjects together, I am going to 
change the order of the program and call on Mr. Reynolds, of Sturgeon 
Bay, who will address you on canned fruits. 2 


CANNED FRUITS 
Address by E. 8. Reynolds, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


It surely is a mistake to call on a cherry canner to talk on fruits, for 
the cherry packer is still a long ways from knowing his own subject. The 
packers of red fruits, particularly of cherries and strawberries, have been 
searching for methods of insuring their packs against perforations. Some 
of these methods of packing have been successful in delaying the action, 
But as yet we have all been at work in the dark, so to speak, and the 
fundamental causes are still untouched. Plenty of theories have been ad- 
vanced. The action of organic acids enters; the differences in fruit acidities 
in different localities; imperfections of tin plate- and many others. On 
account of the fact that these are still theories, although some of them have 
been tried out in practical canning with more or less successful results, [ 
cannot help but feel that the less said about them the better until the funda- 
mentals are brought to light. (Mr. Reynolds then outlined a plan of co- 
operative growing.) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that. must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three Bliss 11914 Automatic Strip 
Feed Press; guaranteed in A-1 condition; reasonable 
price. Address Box A-1000, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New and Second-hand Steam Jack- 
eted Copper Kettles, of all sizes, for 250 lbs. steam 
working pressure; in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Emil Schaefer Company, 1320-22 N. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Eight Ermold Labelers, complete 
with changeable parts for bottles and jars. Used only 
short time. Direct-current motor, 110 volts. Address 
Box A-1011, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, together with farm land 
adjoining. A complete and compact unit. Located in 
Southern New Jersey; R. R. siding. Address F. M. 
Stevens, Cape May, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders, 
in first-class working condition; better than new. We 
will name price to suit customer. Address Box A-1012, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Exhaust Boxes; must be in first-class 
condition. Reply D. Canale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS: VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WANTED AT ONCE—Highest prices paid for used labeling 
machines. Address Westminster Machine Works, Baltimore, 
Md. D. L. Farrar, sales manager, 1618 Linden Avenue. 


WANTED—First class machinery from a plant discon- 


tinuing the canning of peaches. Address with full details 
Box A-1003 % The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man experienced in packing Baked Beans. 
Address Watervale Packing Co., Belair, Md, 


WANTED—Would liketo hear from capable canning factory 
superintendent, thoroughly experienced in the packing of Sweet 
Potatoes, Baked Beans, Kraut, Pickles, Preserves, etc. Write fully. 
Address Box B-1002 % THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—Experienced foreman to take charge of making 
five-gallon square cans, coffee cans and grease cans in general 
line plant, Pittsburgh district. No one but an experienced 


man need apply. Address Box B-998, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—-Man with some executive ability, competent to 
handle Max Ams No. 128-G and No. 58 Automatic Double Seam- 
ers, also McDonald Auto Strip Feed Presses. Good position— 
all year job—with concern manufacturing cardboard containers 
with tin ends. Write giving qualifications and salary expected. 
Address Box B-1009 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Old-established Niagara County (N. Y.) packer 
desires first-class man on jams, jellies, preserves, catsup, chili 
sauce in particular. To high-grade man measuring up to require- 
ments, good opportunity is open. State age, if married, experi- 
ence, ability, names of two previous employers, salary, with all 
possible detailed information concerning yourself. Address 
Box B-1010 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced person practical in the manufac- 
ture of cane syrup and compounds, also the canning of syrups 
and molasses, wishes a position as manager, Can erect and 
equip plant to handle this product. Can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-1008, care of The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Situation desired by practical Pickler, where 
he will have the opportunity to exercise his ability in the 
growing, salting and manufacturing of the better grade of 
pickles. Address Box B-1006, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor, or to help 
build canning factory and install machinery; have had several 
years’ experience processing fruits and vegetables; can furnish 
good references. Address Box B-1007, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Capable Salesman and Buyer, with 
managerial and executive ability, desires position with up-to-date 
concern, where proven ability will be appreciated. Have had 
years of experience in food line, also supervising brokers and 
salesmen covering the wholesale and retail trade. -Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-9938, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A position as superintendent processor, or as 
a double-seamer mechanic for the Fall. I have had years of 
experience as superintendent, packing a full line of goods, and 
as a closing machine mechanic and operator. Would accept a 
I can 
Address 612 East Grand River Street, 


position to begin October 1st until the close of the year. 
furnish references. 
Clinton Mo. 


The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


71 E. State St, Columbus Ohio. 
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Bankrupt Sale of the Assets 

OF 

THE MEGUIAR CO, BANKRUPT. 
‘ Greenville, Ohio. 


Sealed bids will be received by the undersigned 
Trustee until 11 A. M. Central Standard time on 
Wednesday, November 22nd, 1922, upon the 
whole or any part of the assets of which consist 
the following: 


Main Plant:- Consisting of a modern two story 
brick building and warehouse with basement, 
containing about 30.000. square feet floor space, 
fully equipped with all machinery necessary forthe 
manufacture of Tomato catchup, Peanut Butter; 
and Prepared Mustard, and located on private 
siding of the Penn. R. R.in the city of Green- 
ville Ohio, also modern office building separate 
from above bullding, fully equipped with modern 
office fixtures. 

Also factory Building andreal estate locatedin 
Burkettsville Ohio, on the Cinn. Northern R R. 
fullyequipped with steam plant and Machinery 
necessary forthe manufacture of Tomato Pulpand 
containing about 6000 square feet of floor space. 


Appraise Value of all Assets $67.772.42. 


Inspection of assets and inventory will be gladly 
accorded to prospective bidders. 


Bidders may attend opening of bids at office of 
Bankrupt and then increase their bids. 
OSCAR VANNOY, Trustee. 
% Economy Store Greenville, Ohio. 
GEO. W. PORTER, Greenville Ohio. 
D. W. & A. S. IDDINGS, Dayton, Ohio. 
Attorney for Trustee. 


J. T. DOWLING 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


LABELS 
631 MUNSEY BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 


| 


Canned Foods 
Confections and Drugs 


= Fy W. J. Fay 
= FAY BROTHERS, Inc. = 
= MERCHANDISE BROKERS = 
= ALTOONA, PA. = 
= Offices: = 


Lincoln Trust Building 
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H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS - BALTIMORE, MD. 


90006666006 SO EOD 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS | 
Is Ready 


+ 
A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 


Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 3 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- g 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 


brokers, mac inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically ew interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


POSH SSS HHS 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


WITH A PEDIGREE 


Moderate Surplus of Pea Seed at attractive prices 
NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


Stringless Beans, Seed Corn 
Beet, Spinach, Cabbage 
Pumpkin, Squash 


For prompt shipment or future contract 


Ask for prices and samples 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
Detroit, Mich. CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 
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—CAN PRICES——. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


.Manutacturers o 

PULP Machines and Pulp Finishing 
Machines for Tomato Canners 
and Catsup Makers. 


American Can Company 


‘White our district offices for packers 
Peach Paring Machines. can prices. 
Pea Graders. 

Pea Hullers. 
| Friction Clutch Pulleys. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 
With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. . 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
2639 Boston Street ‘ Baltimore, Md. 
ATLANTIC WHARF, AVE. will quote prices on Cans 
BALTIMORE ‘ : MARYLAND application. 
Fidelity Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘Prices Quoted on Request 
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Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 

(*) H. H. Taylor & Son. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
=* 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... 4- 
White Mammoth, Peeled, N fo. 2%.. 4.60  .... 
Green Mammoth, No. 
White, Large, No. 2%..........-- 4.00 
White, Large, Peeled, 2%.... Out 
Green, Large, No. 3.80 
8.50 
3.60 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. mee. 3.75 3.50 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 24%4....... Out eft 
BAKED BEANSt 
In Sauce, No. 1..... 
Plain, No. 38..... 
BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... {4.00 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .85  .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... ‘ 
Stringless, Standard, No, 10.....,. 5.00 .... 
White Wax, Standard, No 2......  .85 {4.9 
White Wax, Standard, No. [4.00 
L 
4.76 
Red Kidney, Standard, 90 
BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No. emshtresaseve 1.60 1.40 
Standard, Whole, No, 2.. 1.05 1.25 
Large, Whole, No. 2..... pee Out 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 85 { .85 
Std. Evergreen, No. o.b. Co.... - 
Std: Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... 874.85 
td Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b a. -95 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. 1.00 1.00 
Std. Maine Style, No. 2, Balto.... q .85 
Std. Maine Style, No. 2, f.o.b, Co.. 82% 4.82% 
Ex, Std. Maine 
Ext. Std. _— Style, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal, 1.10 Out 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b, Coun 90 1.00 
Extra Sta’ ndard Western, Out 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 90 
HOMINY?¢ 
tandard, Split, No. 3............ -90 .90 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ 3.00 3.00 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP{ 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
it Out 
PEASi— 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b 92.00 42.75 
f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. fac 1.50 1.70 
0. actory...... 1.30 1.35 
-0.b. Bal itimore. .. 1.50 
No 4 Sieve. 2s, fob factory...... 91.25 1.85 
f.o. Itimore...... 1.80 .... 
No. 5 Sieve, Out Out 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Qut Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 3 Sieve........ Out Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... Out Out 
Fancy Petit Pols,, Out Out 
PUMPKINt{ 
Standard, No. 10........... ccoccce 3.25 8.85 
SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 2.......... - 82% .90 
Standard, N eee 1.10 1.25 
Standard, No 4.00 
SPINACHt 
Standard, No. 2%........ eccccccoe 21.90 1.45 
Standard, We. 1.85 1.85 


({) Thos. J. M eehan & Co. 


****Many canners get 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No 10.......cccccoccces 

California, No, 2%, f.0.b. Coast... 

California No. 
O. B. Factory 


SUCCOTASH{ 


reen Beans, No. 
wae Dry Beans, No. 2 
Maine, No. 
New York Sta 


POTATOES} 
F. 0. B. County 

Standard, No enn b. Baltimore... 
Stand No. f.o.b. County..... 
Standard, No. 9. 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 


TOMATOES{ 


Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... 


Standard, No. ‘10, f.o.b, Bal 
Standard, No. 10, f.o 
tary 3s, 5% in. cans...... 


Stan 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County..... 


TOMATO 
Standard, No. 10....... 
Standard. N 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES{ 
No, 10. 
ichigan, No eine 
York, 
Maryland, 3, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
Pennsylvan No. 10, f.o.b. Balto. . 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 
APRICOTS 
California Choice, No, 2%........ 


BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 


BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 10..........- 
Maine, N 


Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..... 
Extra Preserved, No 2............ 
Red Pitted, No. 2.......... eee 
Sour Red 10s, No. 
Standard 24s 


Standard, No. 2........... 
Standard, No. 1 


PEACHES? 


California Stan 2H. L. Cc. 
California Choice, No. 


PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 
Standard White, No. 
Standard Yellow, 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... 


Seconds, White, No. 2............. Ou 


Seconds, Yellow, Ma. 
tandards, ite, N 


White. 
Yellow, No 38.......... 
Extra Standard White, No. 8. 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8 
Selected Yellow, No, 3.... 
Seconds, White, No. 8.... 
Seconds, No. 3... 


ples. 
npee 
Pies, Peeled, No. 1 


4.00 4.50 
N.Y. 
1.25 41.30 
1.10 1.25 
Out Out 
-15 .80 
1.00 $1.00 
95 
.89 
8.25 3.25 
Out Out 
5.25 5.00 
5.25 5.00 
Out 
Out Out 
1.55 Out 
1.45 41.40 
1.40 71.40 
.90 
“130785 
65 4.65 
62% 
5.00 4.00 
4.75 4.00 
Out 
450 Out 
2.75 2.65 
1.25 1.20 
00 47.50 
1.50 $1.50 
1.25 1.50 
2.00 Out 
9.50 11.00 
1.65 $1.70 
50 §8.50 
265 230 
25 2.70 
1.60 1.40 
Out 
2:00 $1.40 
it 91.10 
76 42. 
1.75 $2.10 
2.00 92.25 
2.00 2.20 
3.50 3.50 
1.60 Out 
1.75 1.70 
1.26 41.10 
4.00 
8.00 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARSt 


Balto. 
tandards. No 2, in Water........ 
— Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.25 {1.15 
Seconds, No. 8, in Water.......... ---- Out 
Standards, No. 3 2 Water........ 1.25 {1.20 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.50 $1.60 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup.. 1.75 {1.65 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... ..... Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2.... Ou 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 4.20 3.75 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 214.. 3.95 3.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 2.95 2.75 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, ‘No. 2.... 2.25 2.45 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. peeeess 2.25 1.80 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i 
Crushed Extra, 
Eastern Pie, Water, No, 2......... Out .... 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10........ Out .... 
PLUMSt 
Red, Syrup, No. 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No, 2.........seee+. 1.75 1.80 
Red, 
Red, Water, No 9.00 $9.00 
TRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra No. 2...... 2.00 92.25 
Preserved, No. 2:10 $2.40 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.80 92.50 
Standard, No. 1.60 $1.50 
1.15 1.30 
8.00 $10.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 dos........... Out 
Flats, %4 Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
OYSTERSS 
Standards, 115 1.20 
Standards, 10 oz..... 
SALMON® 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. Wy pee 
Cohoe. 1.45 
Cohoe, Flat. No. 1...... 
oe, No. 1.05 
Pink, Tall, No. 1...... 1.20 
Columbia, Tall, No. Out 
Columbia, Flat. No. Out 
Columbia, Flat, No. %4........ 
Wet or Dry, No 1%....... 
Wet or Dry, No. 1............... 2.00 50 
O. B. Eastport, Me., 
Oil, less ..... 2.90 
Oil, Key...... it. O90 
4 Tomato, Key 
Tomato, Carton - 3.25 
Mustard, Keyless ~ 2 
Mustard, Keyless .............. 2.90 
California, per Out 


Oil, 
Oval, No. 1 


31 
Jersey, No, 3, f.o.b, County...... 
Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Oe 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.... 
Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... ee) 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b, County..... carte : 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. ee 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, Red, No, 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. 
GOOSEBERRIES$ 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... Out 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... .... Out 
California, 1s, Striped ........... .... Out 


( Continued from page 26 ) 
WHERE IS THE WEAK LINK? 
“Address by Mr, W. C. Leitsch, 


Former President, Nationat Canners Association, Columbus, Wis. 


In traveling through the Eastern mountains you will find a great many 
water supplies of cities are furnished by a succession of reservoirs at dif- 
ferent levels. They catch the water from the mountains and fill and retain 
the surplus waters that are uired during the drought to supply the citi- 
zens with their needs. This is also true of every line of commercial in- 
dustry. Somewhere between the production of a commodity and its final 
consumption there are reservoirs at different levels. 

In our canned food-industry, the canner, the jobber and the retailer 
are in charge of the different reservoirs at the different levels, and in times 
of drought they draw upon these supplies, which in turn empty the upper, 
or the canner warehouse, in due time empty the jobbers’ warehouses, and 
soon empty the retailers’ shelves; and we go through that experience every 
few years, and we have just gone through it in the pea-canning industry. 

? As an evidence of the facts that these different reservoirs at different 
levels have been emptied, we have just been replacing and refilling from 
this year’s pack, which is the largest pea pack in the history of the industry, 
and the enormous pack of thirteen million cases of peas has almost disap- 
peared. I venture to say, with more or less accurate information as to the 
situation, that there are today less han ten per cent of the seven million 
cases packed in Wisconsin unsold; and we all recall our old friend, the forme: 
president of this Association, Mr. Moore, who so well guided us for many 
years, the statement that he made frequently, that the great consuming 
months of canned foods were March, April and May; and they are stilk 
several months distant. Now, while I am always conservatively optimistic, 
just a little note of warning to the pea packers, that because of the quick 
disappearance of this large pack, you do not get too enthusiastically opti- 
mistic and try to increase the pack in quantity instead of quality. As an 
answer to the troubles of the corn packers, let me say that one reason why 
this large pack has disappeared so quicky is because, I believe, the country 
as a whole has put up the best pea pack in its history. Following the pack 
of last year, which was of very good quality, because it was short. But, 
strange to say, that notwithstanding the pack is large this year, it is of 
unusual quality; and it is not the standard or extra standard commodity 
that hurts and destroys your business, but it is the sub-standard. It does 
not make any difference whether it is sub-standard milk, sub-standard sar- 
dines, sub-standard corn or sub-standard tomatoes, every can of that kind 
of food product is a curse to the business and harms every other branch of 
the industry. oa 

Now, we have followed these emptying reservoirs down to the final dis- 
tributer, the retailer. Let’s retrace just a step and talk to Mr. Jobber, 
against whom so much criticism was leveled a year or two ago for his 
failure to buy fatures. We all like to pick on somebody when things are not 
going right, and he was the mark for the canner in convention last year, 
and that it was all wrong is shown by the way they bought futures this 
year. 

It is trade coditions that bring about those things; but between the 
jobber and the canner is the greaest menace to the industry, and there are 
a lot of them in this room; they may not be the particular fellows that I 
am going to shoot at, but it is the broker, and if the broker does not clean 
house and mend his ways, he is going to be abolished as one of the links 
of service in this food industry. 

want to say right here that the institution with which I am con- 
nected pays a brokerage on every dollar’s worth of merchandise that we 
sell. I have refused to sell goods direct and lost customers who wanted to 
do away with the broker. I mention that to show you that I am friendly 
and believe in the system, if we have honest, .competent brokers, but I want 
to say to you that while there are dishonest canners—not many, because I 
bave a great belief in the honesty of mankind and the intention of most 
people to do the right thing—there are incompetent and dishonest jobbers, 
and there has grown up a large army of most incompetent brokers in the 
last few years, so incompetent that you might almost charge them with 
being dishonest. The: broker who is accepting a commission from you to 
sell your product at a fair price is doing the jobber no favor, and is dis- 
honest with you when he goes to the jobber and says, “My canner wants a 
dollar and a half for a thousand cases of these peas.”” The jobber says, “I 
am not particlarly interested.” ‘‘Well, my canner is hard up; make an 
offer.” “Oh, I don’t want to make an offer; I cannot really use them.” 
“Well, you make an offer; I think I can get them through for a dollar and 
au quarter, because my man is hard up.” 

Wouldn’t you term that as a dishonest practice on the part of the 
broker? In the first place, he does not do much of a favor—he does no 
favor to the consumer, because when a jobber can pick up a snap of that 
kind he does not pass it on, and the jobber does not really relish methods 
of that kind because it is upsetting the business. Every good business man 
would sooner have a fair level of prices maintained, and_ depend upon his 
ability and salesmanship to get the volume, instead of tricks and loss and 
bankruptcy for the canner. 

Another thing that is being practiced. It may be the fault of the 
individuals who have been employed to co that kind of work, but when 
men go up and down the State of Wisconsin at such a critical time as last 
spring, when we were all anxious to sell futures, and try to proclaim to 
the world that the pack of Wisconsin is going to be twelve million cases, he 
is g menace; and I dont care who employs him. And that same man talked 
to me but a few days befere the statistics came out and told me the pack 
of Wisconsin would be nearer nine million than seven. Now, where did he 
get his information and what was his purpose? The me who employ him 
are responsible for the action of their agent, and if their purpose was to 
bear the price, they are not fit to stay in the brokerage business, I don’t 

who they are. 
ee, don't we all prefer—every intelligent, efficient, fair-minded busi- 
the publication of the statistics than for many weeks before. Of course, we 
business men prefer to do business in the open. We want statistics, and we 
want them just as quick as we can get them out, because we would all 
sooner move in the open than grope in the dark. I know there have been 
eanners in Wisconsin this last season who have been opposed to the publi- 
cation of statistics, and thought it was not done at the right time, but you 
cannot juggle with those things. They should be published just as soon as 


collected, and instead of doing harm, as some of them have claimed, the 
facts have been beneficial, because the market has stiffened on peas, not- 
withstanding that the biggest pack in the history of the industry is re- 
There has been more demand for peas in the last two weeks since 
The report went out that they 


ported 
there was a flurry about Standard peuas. 
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were short and there was a flurry, but today there is real buying from 
every direction, inquiry from every market for more peas, although these 
statistics have been available for some weeks. In spite of the report which 
was current in the East that there were fifteen or sixteen million cases of 
peas packed, when the facts became known, there were thirteen million, and 
they were acting upon the facts instead. of upon guesswork. 

Now, what is the trade situation? There are ciouds on the horizon. 
A report from. Minneapolis the other day as to the deposits in their banks 
disclosed that with the exception of November, 1919, they had the largest 
deposits in the history of Minneapolis. After an analysis of the deposits in 
the banks, dividing them into three classes, one of which I have forgotten, 
which is not important, the other two being country banks and commercial, 
open to checking accounts, anil the savings accounts, disclosed that the com- 
mercial accounts and the country banks accounts, indicating the prosperity 
of the agricultural country, was 47 per cent lower than it was at the time 
when the high-water mark was reached in 1919. But because of the in- 
crease in the savings deposits, the total deposits in the Minneapolis banks 
are the highest in their history, with the exception of that one month, in 
1919. Savings depcsits, as they analyzed it, due, perhaps somewhat to pro- 
hibition, somewhat to the thrift that has been preached, but more particu- 
larly to the prosperity of the laboring man, has brought that about. But 
the cloud is this, that in the horizon this big, black cloud that looms up in 
that the agricultural districts are not on a level with the manufacturing 
districts where wages are high and labor is scarce today. So that in mak- 
ing your plans for the future, just take home that note of warning, that 
until agriculture is placed on a higher level for income return to the 
farmer, that there is some danger cf a smash-up. 

I emphasize that further by saying that when the present generation of 
farmers is through, you have got to revolutionize your agricultural me > 
because the young man is not going to work from 4 o’clock until 8 and 3 
o’clock at night for less wages than the boy in the city, who goes to his job 
at 8 and quits at 5. You still have the old families on the farms, but the 
great danger ,the greatest danger to this country today, much greater than 
your railroad strikes and your coal strikes and your fight about taxation, is 
how are you going to raise the agricultural interest to the level of your 
manufacturing interest; or have you got to destroy the prosperity of the 
cities in order to drive the men back to the farms? 

Now, they have dignified my little heart-to-heart talk to you, boys, this 
raorning with the title which permits me to run all over the field; but I 
always like to get down to some of the practical questions that are con- 
fronting us in our industry. The one menace that I have mentioned is the 
incompetent and the dishonest broker. And I call upon the Brokers Asso- 
ciation to do a little housecleaning. They are more powerful as an organiza- 


tion than any individual; just as the canners are more powerful orgaized. 


Where would you have stood, fellow-caners, as against the unreasonable de- 
mands of a certain wholesale grocers’ association that was calling you all 
robbers when you were trying to write a pro-rata contract, and who now 
comes across and admits that they were in the wrong, and are ready to be 
fair and reasonable—where would the individual stand? 

The necessity of organization is more apparent every year. Take the 
National Canners Association. Why, I read the finest speech that I have 
ever read in my life upon certain problems that we have, made by the 
president of the National Canners Association before the chain stores con- 
vention a short time ago. I wonder if these boys that do not.attend these 
corventions realize the capacity and the ability of some of these leaders that 
are fighting their battles. Why, the National Canners Association has had 
Icts of presidents, but right at the critical time, when we have faced some 
of the most important problems, and when the Association could have 
blown up, we have stumbled on to a man with vision and courage. and 
ability to put practical questions right ever to an audience better than any 
fellow we have ever had. (Applause.) . 


Now, let me plead with you. Somebody said to me, “I understand you 
are going up to give the brokers hell.”” No, I do not intend to. I have got 
good brokers—some are better than others. I employ them. I want them; 
I think we need them: they are good go-betweens. They should keep us in- 
formed. They should keep the jobher mformed, and study the problems of 
the canner, know what the acreage is, what is being produced, what direc- 
tion it is going, whether certain markets are being filled up; whether the 
pea growers in Wisconsin ere dumping their stuff in Chicago and demoraliz- 
ing the market, or helping them to develop it. That is the work of the 
efficient, honest broker, but to send men out tc bear the market, to send out 
false reports, to try to cut down our price to below a living profit—that is 
dishonest practice; and they can help through their association, and that is 
what they are for. 

Now, we are trying to help each other in our association. We know 
that because of the peculiar condition of the canning business, which has 
its own peculiar problems; it cannot be monopolized like the steel industry, 
because any agricultural district that can grow crops can start a new fac- 
tory; but these factories are in small units, scattered all over the country, 
and some of the poorest are managed by country lawyers and some are man- 
aged by doctors; most of them by farmers, and still, they may be pretty 
fair producers, but when it comes to collecting and selling and such things 
as that, why, they are not there. They are like the country merchant that 
carnot be salesman and a buyer, a bookkeeper and a collector and a window- 
dresser. I tell you, it tekes a pretty clever man to be a good, all-around 
country merchant. 

Now, then, because of this weakness in our production, the producing 
end being in small units, in the hands of people who do not understand 
business, and if it was a purely local farming business, they might grasp it, 
but the canning business, while it is in small units and in agricultural dis- 
tricts, is in close toucn with the largest trade centers and the sharpest 
business minds in the country. 

The go-between between that canner, the small units of production and 
the large business man of vision, should be an intelligent, honest, capable 
go-between, and if he is not, there is only one thing we are going to do, 
boys, we are going to organize some selling agency through which we can 
make intelligent distribution, and assure the canner who is taking a long 
chance in production that he is going to make a fair profit, and if they do 
not behave, we will do that, and we will just wipe them up. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: You, perhaps, will recall. that in my address  § 
recommended the submission of any differences between the broker and 
the canner to a conference committee composed of members of this Associa- 
tion and members of the Brokers Association. In order that the committee 
ean intelligently act they should be advised of both sides of the question, 
the same as a jury. Therefcre, the next speaker is a broker, a fine chap, 
and I am sure he will take this suggestion made by Mr. Leitsch, and by 
myself as President in the light that it is meant, for the good of the indus- 
try, and I am very happy now to introduce to you the President of the Na- 
ticnal Food Brokers Association, Mr. James L. Ford, Jr. 
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DEL MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 


CALIFORNIA PACKING San Francisco 
CORPORATION 


LIVINGSTON’S TOMATO SEED 
Famous the country over for high quality. Have been 
supplied to largest growers — canners, etc. for years, with 
greatest satisfaction. To protect our trade, we supply our 
varieties under Trade Mark sealed packages only. 
Ask for prices on the following canning sorts, stating quanti- 
ty desired. €; Livingston’s Stone, Paragon and Favorite; 


also John Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel and Greater Balti- 
more. : Ask for catalog. 


LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Famous for Tomatoes. 


With This One Machine 
You Can Fill 


Preserves - jelly - mustard - mayonnaise - syrups - apple- 
butter and all similar products. 


Two pistons - one rotary valve - do the work and give 
you — 


. Greater accuracy and cleanliness of filling than has 


ever been possible before. 


It's a machine that is made to stand up during the stren- 
uous run of the season. No breakdowns, delays, loss of 
money and product. 


You can fill on the same floor where your kettles are, 
or on the floor below. 


Find out all about it. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ADDRESS BY MR. JAMES L. FORD, JR. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
President of the National Food Brokers Association 


I can very well remember my first appearance before you, because it 
was the first official act of my career as President of the Brokers Associa- 
tion. I left that convention a very happy man, because I carried away 
with me a copy of their resolution which went farther in extolling the vir- 
tues and practices of the broker, and insuring their rights than any resoiu- 
tion ever passed by your Association or any that we had in our official files. 

I will admit that I came to your first meeting with -my little speech all 
set and ready to go, but I could not do so at this meeting, ause weak as 
the brokers are, they have their means of information, and the rumor had 
reached us that we were to be subjected to an attack at this meeting of 
yours and that such worthy dreadnaughts as your President and Mr. Biil 
Leitsch were to be sent against us; and I felt that I was rather a frail 
craft to oppose this mighty array, and that perhaps I had better save my 
ammunition and not get ail ready and set on any special line; but to en- 
deavor in my humble way to answer any points that might be brought up 
against the brokers of the country. 

Now, when this rumor first reached us, there were some that are high 
in the cauncils of our Association who wired and wrote me to hurry tv 
the enemy, if we might call him such—I do not believe it, and I do not call 
him such—not to let a thing like this go on the floor of this convention. 
Why, gentlemen, I said “‘No, that is not the proper spirit.” It reminds me 
of a smouldering fire; and, gentlemen, we have had a smouldering fire, 
especiaily during the dull times of the past two years, where criticism has 
cropped out, and where you have a smouldering fire, gentlemen, the thing to 
do is to tear away the camouflage and get right down to the crux of the 
probiem, and if there is any fire in there, throw away the covering, and if 
your structure is rotten, let that burn. 

I feel, like President McLaurin said yesterday about the wholesale gro- 
cers, that he would not urge that they should continue in existence if he 
himseif thought that they snould go out of existence. On the other hand, 
gentiemen, if your structure is well built and sound, the thing to do is to 
throw away the covering and put out the smoke, so that everybody can see 
yeur structure for what it is worth. 

Now, we have heard the roar of battle, and your President addressed 
you a few minutes ago as gentlemen of the jury, and I feel like addressinz 
him as the judge in the case, and asking him to dismiss this case. So I 
am not here, gentlemen, to maintain, much less try, to prove that each and 
every broker in this country is everything that he should be. God forbid, 
they are not, but neither are the canners. If each and every one of us 
were everything that he should be, we would not be in the brokerage busi- 
ness. We wouid occupy a special plane in this world, in commercial life ; 
but I want to tell you right now we would not be selling canned foods for 
2 per cent. 

Now, just because I make a defense, or rather speak in behalf of the 
brokers, piease do not interpret that as any admission of guilt. Rather, 
please consider it as a feeble effort on my part to prevent others being 
led into a misconception of the brokerage fraternity of this country, 

I agree with Mr. Leitsch that there are many evils to overcome, not 
only in our own business. I do not know whether he mentioned the evils 
in your business, but I will say this, while I am on the subject, and that 
is that I believe the brokers of the courtry go further in their effort to cor- 
rect the evils in their own membership than does your Association, or does 
the buyers’ association of this country. We will go further in policing our 
membership than you do, or I think than do the Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. We recognize that the brokerage business is a personal business, and, 
therefore, it is exceedingly important that the personnel should be kept 
clean, and the unclean one does as much damage to the clean as he does 
to himse:f, for it is a reflection upon our whole industry. Now, this is not 
theory. You shew me the broker in this country who does not live up to 
the law of the country, and even further, to the ethics of his profession, 
and prove your case, and that broker will not stay in our membership for 
a minute. 

That has happened, gentlemen, during my short administration, in sev- 
eral instances, and those particular brckers are no longer with us. Now, can 
you say as much for your industry? 

What we object to is the wholesale condemnation of the entire broker- 
age fraternity because of the sins of a few. Too often have we heard this 
gospel spread upon the brokers as a whole, when it should be confined to 
certain individual brokers. Ycu might as well condemn the canning indus- 
try, or the members of your Association because some canner in the country 
does not pay his swell bills. You cannot ascribe the acts of certain indi- 
viduals and condemn the industry in accordatice with those particular acts. 
It is unfair, and I think you will agree with me, and far be it from me, as 
I said before, to say that every one in our membership is 100 per cent per- 
fect; but if there is anything wrong with them, gentlemen, the thing to 
do is to come to our asscciaion with the word. . 

I am delighted that you have appointed a conference committee, one 
with which we can sit down and talk over things and arrive at a proper 
solution. 


I was dumbfounded when I heard that one very high in your official 
life had gone to the Federal Trade Commission regarding certain evils that 
he claimed originated in the brokerage business. Why? Why not come to 
us? We are a part of your business; we are all in one business, and we 
are just as anxious as you are to work out the problems. We will meet 
you heart and soul, and we will go as far as anybody can. Why go to the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

mtlemen, if that represents the spirit of the entire membership, I will 
be very much surprised. I think, as I have said in some of the few speeches 
which I have made before wholesale grocers and canners in the part, that 
we are all in one big industry, and that is the view we should take of it; 
not that we are in hostile camps, organized for defence or offencive purposes 
against each other, but that we are all one. Let us sit down and go over 
our problems. 

I would not attempt to even answer certain specific cases that Mr. Leitsch 
quoted, because I think they are foreign to the subject; they apply to indi- 
viduals and not to the membership as a whole. But we will be very glad 
to go over all those matters this afternoon in conference. 

Now, gentlemen, we have been subjected here to what I consider a rather 
severe attack. The wholesale grocers were subjected to this same attack on 
the part of others in your industry a couple of years ago, and the same 
speaker has mentioned that he recognized that that attack was wrong, but 
that conditions were to blame, and not the wholesale grocer; and I hope 
before we are through with all of our discussion that he will recognize the 
same in regard to the attack upon the brokers. 
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I feel, however, that as long as ths matter has come up and has just 
come up through individual conversations over the country every once in 
awhile that I should say something that I fell is due the self-respect of the 
brokerage fraternity; and that is that we come neither to you nor to any- 
body else with a plea for recognition and with tears in our eyes. We feel 
that we exist because of the logic of the matter. We feel that the brokerage 
fraternity does not exist simply because a group of men got together and 
stated “Let’s form a brokerage business.”” They are born of your necessity, 
gentlemen. Where would the small canner be today if it were not for some 
such system as the brokerage system in this country? Having at his com- 
mand a group of the most intelligent! and expert salesmen that exists in this 
country today; men who not only give him this selling service for a very 
very small compensation, but who receive not a penny unless they do give 
the service; and men, who in the meantime supply him with information that 
he could not get for five times the cost, and it costs him nothing. 

Now, gentlemen, brokers make mistakes. You make mistakes too. Why 
ascribe to each and every broker who has made mistakes that he did so with 
criminal intent or dishonest intent, as was ascribed? It is unfair, gentlemen, 
and I appeal to your sense of fairness. 

me who have passed through this period of dull times may have felt 
that the broker had fallen down. It is perfectly natural, and he did fall 
down. Why? Not rily b he was inefficient, but because he 
eauld not, through his own efforts, lift the trade out of thd slough of despond 
which it had fallen into because of the terrible world-wide conditions that 
had gond@ on for a couple of years. He did his best; he was not a hundred 
per cent. 

We have spoken of the small canner. How about the large? The seller 
of the largest staple item used in the grocery trade,—the largest seller of that 
item, an item which needs na expert selling force whatever or selling talk, 
or description,—granulated sugar,—which speaks for itself, the market is 
well done—that seller tried doing without the brckers. He has come 
back to the brokers and was very glad to do _ so. A certain 
very large company in your own field, the canning field, did not 
employ the brokers. He had perhaps the most throughly worked out selling 
force, and system, intensive campaign work worth hundreds of thousands of 
advertising to help the scheme along, which you do not provide the brokers 
with a rule. He tried it and lost $22,000,000.00 in one year; ‘more money 
than all of you in this recom put together lost, I hope. 

Now, we have had examples, gentlemen. We do not appeal to you and 
ask ycg to be good fellows, to keep the brokers; unless we can appeal to 
you through the logic of the situation, you would not keep us. We would 
not want you to keep us. But I will say, to Mr. Leitsch, that if he has some 
better system to propose, the brokers would like to have him propose it, and 
we wauld wel any di i on it, b and I think I speak espec- 
ially for the members of the Food Brokers Association, they are men and 
they will find their place if there is no longer to be any brokerage business. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to discourage any attempt of this kind, 
brought up before any convention, nor do I wish to avoid any criticism. No 
one can ever say to me that I was too busy, or avoided issues of the brokerage 
problems. I would rather face them every time. I think with our conference 
committee, we can get on to these things and iron them out. We will admit 
we have faults. We may endeavor to show you that you have a few, but 
after all, and after we do get them ironed out. let us try to go ahead to- 
gether; let us forget this constant smoldering fire of criticism against each 
other. We are all in one business; it is the biggest business in this country, 
the one that has most to do with the welfare of the country, supplying the 
nation with its food, and if we work together we will do ourselves a lot 
more good and we will do our country a lot more good. I thank you. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT CLARK: I want to make a statement in reference to this 
subject being brought up at the convention. As stated by Mr. Ford, there 
has been a smoldering fire for sometime, and I made a close study, as close 
a study as I could of the situation during the past few months. I found, 
as Mr. Leitsch has said, that there was a growing, constantly growng feeling _ 
among the canners that there were too many brokers getting into the gam: 
that were not handling our goods in a competent manner. Now, Mr. Leitsch 
did not make, and does not make a wholesale charge of incompetency against 
the brokers, as I understand him. Neither do I, as President of the Asso- 
ciation, and neither will the association, but what are you going to do with 
a problem of this kind, unless you bring it to the attention of the members 
in the manner in which it has been brought to their attention, and ask for a 
conference between the brokers association and this association. This smol- 
dering fire has not sprung up in a few days; and it is not confined to Wis- 
consin, or confined to any one state, but to the entire United States. 

Now, I believe as Mr, Ford has said, that we will be able to get at thi- 
problem in this conference committee and work it out to the entire satis- 
faction of the producers, the brokers and the wholesalers. 

Now, this fire, as I said, is not confined to the canners, but you will find 
many and many wholesale grocers throughout the country objecting to the 
manner in which canned foods have been offered. 

If you will pardon me I will refer back just a second to my address at 
the opening of this convention. Fancy No. 3 Alaskas: absolute scarcity 
of Fancy 3 Alaskas after the pack, and yet the wholesale offerings were at 
prices fifteen to twenty cents per dozen under the fiture price. ereas, 
you could not buy five thousand cases of strictly Fancy 3 Alaskas in the 
United States after the pack, spot. 

Now, I understand, I think, the problem of the broker. He says, ‘“These 
are quotations offered to me,” and the canner that offered the Extra Standard 
or Standard No. 3 Alaskas for Fancy, attempted to put it over on the whole- 
sale grocer and retailer, and finally on the consumer, and was absolutely 
wrong—wrong and he is a menace to the whole industry. 

Now, perhaps the broker did not know, but I feel that most brokers 
that made that offering knew of the situation and knew they could not deliver. 
Now, that is a problem to work out between the canner and the broker, and 
if Mr. Ford attempts to point out in this conference the shortcomings of the 
canner, we will find many. 

Now, we do not want any quarrel. This question has not been brought 
up for the purpose of having a quarrel. It has been brought up in the hope 
that we will get together and work out this problem so that the wholesaler 
will be protected in the purchase of future canned food. 

Pardon me again an illustration. A wholesaler purchased Fancy 3 
Alaskas at $1.60 per dozen. An offerirg comes in from many factories, of 
No. 1s, 2s, 3s and 4s in lots of five thousand and so forth at $1.35, and he 
threw up his hands and said, ‘Here I am trapped again.’ I happened to 
hear of it and I. went there to this wholesaler and said “I will be very glad 
to take your contract and will wager five hundred dollars you cannot get 
delivery for a single case at $1.35," and I will bet him money. 

Now, I hope Mr. Ford and the brokers present here, and the brokers of 
the entire United States will not feel we are picking a quarrel. This fire 
has been smoldering. We might as well out with it and let us get together 
for the benefit of the distributor as well as the canner and the borker; and 
do not forget, when we have this conference that the jury is in this room; 
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it does not lie with the brokers association, it does not lie with the whole- 
salers and it does not lie with the retailers. The jury is the consumer and 
we cannot afford to indulge in any practice that will foil the consumer. I 
hope Mr. Ford, that you will take these few words in the way that I have 
meant them. We do not want any quarrel. We want to work his problem 
out. The question is here, and when we get through with it you will find 
that we have done a whole lot of good for not only the canning industry 
but for the distributor. (Applause) 

I want to say, in addtion to what Mr. Leitsch said, that it is always a 
pleasure, and always will be a pleasure, to introduce a big man like “Jim” 
Moore, of New York, President of the Natinoal Canners Association. 


(Continued Next Week.) 


Corn Cultivation 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
C. P. Hartley, Physiologist in Charge of Corn Investigation. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 414. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Even in the best corn-producing States there is some land so 
poorly cared for that farmers who persist in attempts to grow 
corn on it receive but little for their labor. Such land, how- 
ever, in a few years’ time can be made to produce good corn 
crops. The growers who are quickest to learn the futility of 
uttempting to grow corn on impoverished land are those whose 
farms contain some poor upland fields and some fertile bottom 
land. They find it necessary to improve the fertilty of the poor 
fields or confine corn growing to the bottoms. In most regions 
creek bottoms and river valleys are particularly adapted to corn 
growing, as they usually have a fertile soil and a subsoil well 
supplied with moisture. , 

Another cause of low yields cn many farms is the amount 
of unsuited areas frequently embraced within the boundaries of 
fields planted to corn. In many cornfields throughout the coun- 
try, may be seen spots on which it is impossible for corn to 
thrive. These may be clayey spots, or swampy or undrained 
areas cr ground adjacent to timber. It is a great waste of labor 
to plow, harrow and cultivate such unproductive spots. They 
should be improved so much that they will yield a profit, or they 
should not be planted at all. The poor clay spots should be en- 
riched, the swampy places drained or filled, and the corn should 
be planted farther from the timber, with a strip of timber 
grass next to the trees. Many farms could be made more profit- 
able by rearranging the fields in order to make them more uni- 
form as regards moisture and soil fertility, so that the entire 
field may be treated as the character of the soil may demand. 
No field can be properly cared for if the corn rows extend through 
a portion too wet for cultivation when another portion is in best 
condition for cultivation. 


SOIL WASHING AND ITS PREVENTION 


Evil Effects of Soil Washing—More land has been rendered 
unfit for corn growing by the washing away of the surface soil 
than by constant cropping. Soil washing must be guarded 
against if profitable crops are to be harvested from the same 
field for a number of vears, and with proper attention in this 
respect the farm may be made better year by year. The effect 
of heavy rains is to wash out gullies and ditches and to carry 
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away the soil and plant food as muddy water. If this is allowed 
to continue unchecked, the lightest and most ferile portion of 
the soil is carried away and the land becomes less productive 
from year to year. One heavy rain will sometimes carry away 
from a field more soil than a man with a team and wagon could 
restore in a week. It is to be regretted that farmers in newer 
and more fertile sections of the country are not as wide awake to 
the destructive effects of soil washing as they are in older sec- 
tions, where the farms have already become impoverished an:| 
where considerable expense and constant attention to soil im- 
provement are necessary to crop production. 

Cover Crops and Terrace—It should not be supposed that 
because land is rolling or hilly, washing must take place. Some 
very hilly sections which have deep porous soils, full of humus, 
wash but little, and that only when the ground is frozen to a con- 
siderable depth and thaws on the surface. Hard soils that do not 
readily take up the water that falls upon them wash much worse 
The most effective means of preventing 
washing is to cover the soil with vegetation, the roots of which 
loosen the subsoil so that the rainfall penetrates and is absorbed 
instead of running off. Terraces, when properly placed and well 
constructed, are effective barriers to soil washing, and their use 
is to be encouraged. These methods could be profitably em- 
ployed in many States where terracing is now receiving no at- 
tention. It is the desire of most farmers to have straight corn 
rows, and on level lands this is preferable, but on hills better 
guecess will be obtained by running the rows at the same level 
around the hills. This will necessitate curved rows, but the 
curves will usually not be abrupt enough to make cultivation 
difficult; in fact, cultvation is thus rendered easier, since it is 
not necessary to plow up and down the hill, which, to prevent soil 
washing, should always be avoided. 


ABSORPTION OF RAINFALL 


Proper Condition of Soil—The carrying away of soluble 
plant food and lighter portions of soil is not the only objection- 
able feature of soil washing. The water itself is likely to be 
needed during some portion of the summer. By loosening the 
subsoil and covering the surface with a growth of vegetation, 
the soil can be made so absorbent that the water will pene- 
trate the ground and be held in reserve to sustain the growing 
plants during times of drought, It would seem that after a period 
of heavy rainfall, during which 8 or 10 inches of water fell within 
a month, the soil and subsoil of all fields would be alike saturated, 
but such is not the case. The condition of the surface soil has 
much to do in determining how much of the rainfall will be ab- 
sorbed, The condition of the subsoil is also important. If its 
moisture has been exhausted by lack of cultivation and injudici- 
ous cropping, it will absorb water more slowly than when it is 
already moist. Thus it is that the subsoil of some fields remains 
dry to a depth of several feet during a season of heavy rains, 
while that of other fields absorbs water in sufficient abun- 
dance to sustain crops during periods of drought. To readily 
absorb the water that falls during times of heavy rains the 
surface soil must be loose and porous. so as to take up the water 
rapidly before it has time to accumulate and to hold it until by 
capillary attraction it is drawn to the subsoil. 

Improvement of Subsoils—Some very fine clay subsoils are 
so compact thet they turn water almost as effectually as a slate 
roof. Such subsoils should be rendered permeable, and the most 
effective and cheapest way to accomplish this is by growing deep- 
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rooted plants, such as clovers, alfalfa and melilotus. The roots 
of these plants penetrate the subsoil and, decaying, leave numer- 
ous ducts through which water from the surface soil will pass to 
greater depths. That this is exactly what occurs is proved by 
comparisons of plats of ground on which such plants have been 
grown with adjacent plats on which they have not been grown. 
The former plats are tillable soon after heavy rains, becuse the 
water has found its way into the subsoil, while the latter plats 
remain muddy on the surface. 

Some subsoils are the reverse of those just referred to; in- 
stead of being too compact they are too open. A subsoil of coarse 
gravel may allow the water to pass through too readily, thus 
washing out and draining away the fertility. Such subsoils are 
net compact enough to supply the surface soil with moisture by 
capillary attraction. Soils of this nature are greatly benefited 
by the plowing under of vegetable matter, which, besides adding: 
vreatly to the soil fertility, checks the rapid leaching through 
the subsoil and enables it to retain moisture better during dry 
weather. The application of. vegetable matter improves the fer- 
tility and physical condition of almost all soils, regardless of 
whether the subsoil is compact or porous. 


RETENTION OF SOIL MOISTDRE 


Amount of Moisture Needed by the Crop—The amount of 
moisture needed to produce a crop is much greater than would 
be imagined. In the case of corn it is sufficient to cover the 
field with water to a depth of 10 to 15 inches. About three-fifths 
of this quality, or from 6 to 9 inches of water, is absorbed by 
the roots and exhaled by the foliage of the growing crop. More 
corn crops are cut short by an insuflicient quantity of soil mois- 
ture in summer than by any other cause. This is well demon- 
strated by the fact that fields situated by rivers or lakes in such 
a manner that thé subsoil always contains sufficient moisture 
seldom fail to produce good corn crops. The greater portion of 
the corn-growng area, however, is dependent directly upon the 
rainfall for its water supply, and it is for this reason that the 
absorption and retention of water are so important. 


Lessening Evaporation—After the soil and subsoil have be- 
come well supplied with moisture by the rains of fall, winter 
and spring, the next important consideration is the means by 
which it can be retained in the soil within reach of the growing 
crop. The effect of sunshine and wind is to cause the moisture 
to pass rapidly from the soil directly into the atmosphere, and 
unless cultural methods are employed to lessen evaporation much 
of the soil moisture will pass into the air without benefiting the 
crop. For the good of the crop as much of the soil moisture as 
possible should pass into the atmosphere through the plants. 
In this way it will carry the soluble plant food into the plants, 
whereas if allowed to evaporate from the surface of the soil it 
will leave the soluble plant food deposited on or near the sur- 
face, where it will be inaccessible to the roots until it is cultivated 
deeper into the soil or washed there by succeeding rains. 


Value of a Loose Soil Mulch—<As the moisture from the sui- 
face evaporates it is replaced by moisture drawn from greater 
depths by capillary attraction, just as oil is drawn through the 
wick of a lamp to replace that which is consumed by the flame. 
The rapidity with which moisture will evaporate from the ground 
depends upon the condition of the capillary tubes or pores that 
connect the surface with the deeper soil. Any dry blanket that 
can be placed between the atmosphere and the damp soil will 
check this evaporation. The most practical protection is a cov- 
ering of finely pulverized dry soil 2 or 3 inches deep. By thor- 
oughly loosening the surface layer the soil particles are dis- 
arranged so that the capillary tubes are not continuous. In this 
condition the surface soil becomes quite dry and remains so with- 
out absorbing moisture from below, thus acting as a mulch and 
retaining the moisture within reach of the plant roots. This 
soil mulch should be rather fine, for if it is composed of large 
clods the air circulates between them and causes evaporation 
from the soil below the clods. A rain, however, will wet the 
surface, causing the soil to run together and crust, thus restoring 
capillarity. This makes another cultivation necessary, in order 
to renew the blanket of loose soil. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Machines. See Parin 
Automatic making Machinery. 
makers’ Machinery. 
BARRELS, KEGS, Ete 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


g Machines. 
See Can- 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Beau Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHEBS, vegetable and fruit. 


Boat Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ntle Co., Silver Creek, A 
obin: €o., 

‘See Pumps. 


ee AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
héw, Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Bal timore. 
La A. Tarr, Inc., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLEES’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weed. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

paper. See Corrugated 
aper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 


_ BROKERS. 

. G. Hayes, Baltimore, Md. 
Zoller Co., Baltimore. Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers, 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See ameled 


uckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, eil gas, gaseline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stenci Is. 
Cabbage wemeneey. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co. ae 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co. . Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Go. Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampérs and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacterers. 


CANNERY 


avese Machine Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Ss Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 


Can Stampers. See Stam 


rs and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canma 


ers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines. bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Co., "Baltimore. . 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., oO. 
ae Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Go., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., "Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, seldering. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Capping Machines colderiess. See Closing 
nes 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyers, gravity. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
For the preparatory work. 
Pulp Mchy.: for Bottlers’ 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


MACHINERY, 


Huntley’ Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Mochinesy. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, epen top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mch y Co., mm. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheel , W. Va, 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condens Milk Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified fer foods. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, centinueus agitating. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, 7 
Cookers ws Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


Coolers, wagetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 


F. H. langues. Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the cana). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem. N * 


CORN HUSKEERS and SILKEBS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Con ee and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PEODUOCTS. 
(Boxes, Bettle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iren Precess. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


A. K. Robins & Cu., Baltimore 
Zastrow Machine Co., 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. ae 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, cern. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warcheuse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers B 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. : 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & 
Factory Stools. See 8 
Factory Supplies. Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Farming Machinery. 


Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS fer feed (not her 

metically sealed), 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, bexbeard, ete. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Filling. bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
efer Machine Ohio. 
Huntley Silver Creek, N. J. 
K. Robin & Co., Baltimore. 
SinelairScott Co., Baltimore. 


sae | Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


Lan 
Robin timore. 
Scott 
d Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction ‘op Cans. See Cans, tin. 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Mchy. 
Fruit Pacers. “See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and a 
| ang Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 


See Cider Makers’ Mech 
Gasoline Firepots. See 


time, ete. See P 


Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
— 


GEABS, sient. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
GLUE, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See and. Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers Con- 
veyors. 
Green ‘Coen Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. - 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles.. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See oe Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 


Kerosene Oil Burners. See B 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers” Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, precess, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


Calvert aph Detroit. 
0., Balti 
"& Co., cago. 
Balthmore. 
techer 0. Co. ochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


_ LABORATORIES fer analysis of goeds, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MOHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper a and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


taine 
Paring ‘Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


Leonard Seed Co., 
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PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continueus. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
ee Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. Bee Pea a. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., > 
Power Fresses. See Canmakers’ Ma: ey 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
H. Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., 
Machine Co., lew York City. 
Retért Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
ALT, canners. 


Sanitary ne pg and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
(o cans. See Ca 


n to ns. 
Sardine Knives =a Scissors. See Knives, 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., + 
Co., Silver Oreck 

Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


: Bes 
Sealing chines, bottle. Bottlers’ Mchy, 


Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 

Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., ‘Columbus, Oo. 

Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

E. W. Bliss Co., —— 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co has Ti. 
McDonald Machine Co., 
Shooks. See Boxes, 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, cern. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Slicers,” trait and vegetable. “hey and 


SOLDER. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
yp aot REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


belt drives, etc.). 
“Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yors City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 


STENCILS, and b 
checks,’ rabber ‘and steel. type, baruing 


brands, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


re a | Mfg. Co Iver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & ee" Baltimore. 


room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 


ral Agents. 
‘See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balt imore. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


H. 
Co. Baitimore. Ma, 
TANKS, glass lined steel. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. BE. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Time Controllers, p See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. "See D Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 


Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine 
obins & Baltimore. 


es Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHEBS. 


Adu Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 

Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, a, See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Turbines. Blectrical 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed Reg- 
ulators. 
VALVES. 


|. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vemstabie Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS, 0 


Vegetable Sean. See Paring Ma 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLEBRBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, « etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding 


re Scalding Baskets. ‘Baskets 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 


ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Saanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 


38 
i ndmills an ater Supply Systems. See 
: Tanks, wood. 
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RE NNEB URG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle — 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


Address 
LANSING B. WARNER, Inc 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
“(CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 

MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE. MD. 


— 
Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 
a7 PHELPS CAN CO 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


